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Christos lkas 


Don’t believe anything they tell you. Don’t believe the 
churchmen or the politicians. Don’t get led astray by the 
artists and always distrust a general. That’s the one piece 
of advice my father loved repeating. I took it in, as you do 
when you're still a child, and then I promptly forgot it all 
in those ferocious years of spurting growth that was my 
adolescence. I feigned an air of machismo; I thought that 
detachment and distance magnified my masculine essence, 
but underneath it all I was a romantic fuck. Christ, was I 
romantic. I believed that the capitalists were evil, as were 
the Soviets and the Chinese, and as I couldn't stomach the 
masochism of the Resurrection, I placed all my faith in the 
great hope of justice and freedom for all, enlightenment 
and comradeship. Jesus fucking Christ, was I а romantic 
or what? My father forgot to add, don't 8et fooled by men 
of principles either, those people are the worst. 

The other night Connie asks me, right out of the blue, I’m 
nearly asleep on her aunt’s sofa - maybe I even started snor- 
ing - and she asks me, What do you believe? And I теріу, 
straight away, first in Greek and then in English. To glyko 
mouni sou. I believe in your sweet cunt. I open my eyes 
and I see that she is hurt. I am reminded that she wishes 
for life and love and sex to be clean and to be safe, and my 
Tesponse is cruel and ugly to her. I stroked her face, I kissed 
her eyelids, I warmed her body and I knelt before her. But I 
couldn’t explain, she wouldn’t listen, when I told her that 
her sweet cunt was the greatest god and the greatest joy. 

What do I believe in? Only in sweet, sweet cunt. 





So, a long time ago, when I was young, 
I used to be an idealist. I bet you've heard 
that before, heard how experience and 
wisdom teaches one that human beings 
are naturally greedy and that all social ex- 
periments for good are doomed to fail- 
ure. Greed, I will admit, is quite prevalent 
but no more so than any other emotion; 
and as for social experiments, I never read 
that widely. I was an idealist in that I be- 
lieved that I was born in an age when to 
be a man was to be the pinnacle of his- 
tory. I was an idealist because I thought 
that all humanity was equal to that task. 
Ino longer dream so vast; my dreams are 
so much simpler. 

At 21, doing my waste-your-money-on-a- 
tour-of-the-fucked-first-world-that-doesn't- 
give-a-shit-about-us-or-making-whores-of- 
third-world-people-if-you-can't-afford-the- 
US-or-Europe as my father calls the young 
Australian's obligatory tour of duty, I was 
in New York, having made my way up from 
South America. That's one mistake I have 
to live with, going from Brazil to bloody 
America. New York is indeed a great city. 
But I wouldn't know. I never got much 
chance to see anything: working in the 
bowels of a basement pizza shop for six 
months, renting a hovel behind a factory 
in Queens. I was working 14 hours each 
shift; and after 10:00 p.m. in the city that 
never sleeps, all I wanted to do was get 
home to my stinking hot apartment and 
fall into bed. 

I should never have left Brazil. I danced 
all night in Rio de Janeiro, I fucked so many 
girls in Rio de Janeiro. I snorted the best co- 
caine in Brazil, I made friends everywhere 
in Brazil. I met an old rembetika singer, а 
crone in her sixties who took heroin and 
still turned a trick from time to time, and 
she told me that the happiest Greeks in the 
world were in Rio, the happiest Greeks in 
the world were in Brazil. 


In the end, I returned home to make a 
family. Sure, there are other paths, but they 
were never an option for me. I was lucky 
to have fallen in love, but even if I hadn't 
I would still have married, had kids. The 
other options never seemed real to me, nev- 
er seemed fully human to me. I gave up all 
my demons, put them to rest by the time 
I reached 40 - some of that was painful, 
some of the past I still look back on with 
reverence and grace. I gave up cards when 
my children went to school; I gave up get- 
ting pissed when I started to be an arsehole 
to my wife, I gave up on smoke when my 
lungs would no longer let me sleep. It's 
not that I no longer have vices, but it is 
that I am no longer invincible. There are 
undoubtedly acts of will involved in all 
these changes, but most of it involves the 
inertia of the decaying body. If I could, I'd 
love to stay up all night, drinking and tak- 
ing drugs, whoring and gambling; and then 
come home in the morning, make coffee, 
see the kids off to school. But I can't do 
that anymore, or maybe once every fucking 
birthday. More than that, I'd be dead. 

Age. I used to watch my father, with his 
groans and his complaints, his weak back 
and his even weaker heart, and I'd promise 
myself I'd never ever get that way, that I'd 
shoot myself first. I hated to hear his con- 
stant refrain, My dear Lord, what makes us 
hang on so? Jesus, my sweet fucking Lord 
Jesus, what is there in death that scares me 
so? Kill yourself, old man, I'd silently urge 
him. Yes, be strong, kill yourself. 

It is the women who finally control us. 
I believe that, absolutely. This is now a 
woman's world. That's what you get when 
you banish war and allow the merchants 
to have their utopia. I stand in the middle 
of a suburban backyard, amid the whiff of 
charred meat and the fresh smell of rain. 
Kids are screaming and playing cricket, the 
teenagers are being insolent around the 
trestle table set up in the garage, and the 
women are preparing food in the kitchen. 
We men are standing around the fire, beer 
or Coke in our hands, waiting to turn the 





chops over. I look at the men - at Harry 
and Cole, at Gary and Tass - and I know 
that these are not the friends I wished to 
make in my life. It was the women - our 
girlfriends, our wives, our mothers - who 
wove these connections. They chose the 
Schools our kids attend, they chose when 
it was time to move away from the suburbs 
we grew up in and chose again the place 
we are most likely to die in. The sheets I 
sleep in, the glasses I drink from, the bath 
I wash in, all chosen by Aisha. And I don't 
complain; we don't complain. You chose 
the car, argues Aish, and I nod, but even 
that isn't the truth. The kids and the weight 
of our lives chose the car. 

If this had been a time of war, we 
wouldn't be hanging around a bloody bar- 
becue, we wouldn't be comparing mortgag- 
es and slyly working out which one of us 
is worth more. We would be proving our- 
selves, we would be glad for every bite of 
meat that we could get our hands on, and 
instead of getting fat and bitchy, our wives 
would be setting elaborate traps and teach- 
ing their children cunning and discipline. 
If this had been a time of war, my children 
wouldn't be sullen and answering back, 
wouldn't be playing mechanical nonsense 
on the stereo and dulling their brains with 
video games: they would be sharpening 
their minds on strategy and survival. They 
wouldn't think it smart to answer back to 
a teacher and get suspended. They'd be 
poorer, they'd be thinner, they'd be more 
frightened. But they'd be smarter, tougher, 
better human beings. 

I couldn't say this to these pricks here, 
but Christ we could do with a war. How 
can any of us be men without having 
known war? 


I was such a beautiful young lad, I knew 
so many people. I knew all the retalia who 
played manila and poker in gambling joints 
and I knew the names of all the guys at 
the markets. I was restless inside a house, 
hated the television and hated the bore- 
dom of domestic chitchat. I wanted cards 
and wine and dope, and I wanted sex with 
pretty girls. I was young, I was handsome 
and I knew how to take care of myself. 
Work was a cunt, but I wasn't expecting 
anything else: for the first time in my life 
I had money in my pocket and no one to 
tell me what to do. I pissed off my mother, 
of course; she was scared of my running 
around. But I had money in my pocket. 
When you first have your own money in 
your pocket, that's when you become a 
man. I love you, Mum, I'd dance around 
her, blowing her kisses, I don't know what 
time I'll be home. She'd be scolding me, 
but I'd make her smile, I'd make her laugh. 
She'd forgive me anything. I'm blessed, 
fortune is with me. I can make women 
forgive me anything. 

I didn't see Harry slap the brat. I was 
having a piss and I was belching from one 
too many chops when I heard all the com- 
motion. I came back outside and the brat 
was crying in his mother's arms. Rosie was 
screaming foul abuse at Harry, who was 
trying to calm her down. Aisha was trying 
to appease Rosie, and Gary was drunk and 
threatening to punch out my cousin. He 
was in Harry's face, screaming at him: No 
one touches my son, right, no one touches 
my son! I'm going to kill you, you fucking 
bastard. Swinging his arms like a monkey, 
the stupid baboon. I wanted to laugh ex- 
cept Aish would kill me. Harry could take 
out that prick with one punch. With one 
punch Gary would be gone. I didn't laugh, 
but I wanted to. Their brat was scream- 
ing and crying and howling. I felt hard, I 
swear my cock was going to tear through 
my jeans. 





- What happened? I asked Richie who was standing on the 
deck in front of me. He was scratching his elbow and I knew 
he was stoned. The teens had all left after lunch to take a walk 
through the park. They came back smelling of dope. 

- Harry slapped Hugo. 

- Why? 

The youth shrugged and kept scratching at his elbow. He ап: 
swered slowly, still not looking at me. 

- Hugo was playing up, hitting Athena. I guess Harry lost it. 

We were standing on the verandah, and I was suddenly struck 
by how much I liked this kid, liked his quiet manner, liked his 
old-fashioned common sense. I wondered why my son hadn’t 
turned out like him. How did my son become both a braggart 
and lazy? There is nothing worse than a cock that crows about 
nothing. The scene down on the lawn seemed far away from me, 
seemed to be occurring on a big screen. It’s a lie that we love 
our children. I loved Adam when he was a baby, when he was 
a toddler and his clumsy striving made me laugh. Then he grew 
up, and he grew away from me. And I guess I grew away from 
him. If there could be miracles, I’d want Rich to be my son. A 
thousand, ten thousand, a million times I would prefer that. 

- What did the stupid brat do? 

Rich giggled and then turned and gave me a wide smile, full 
of guilty pleasure. 

- He wanted a go on Athena’s truck. She wouldn’t let him. 
So he started spitting at her. Then she started crying and then, 
when Harry came to sort it out, Hugo spat on him. 





A NEW AESTHETIC 


Cloud Atlas, the third novel from David Mitchell, is an open 
attempt to create a new aesthetic: one that relies neither 
on external information nor on multiple perceptions 
but on personal interaction with the author's world. 
Mitchell's goal is to overthrow modern and postmodern 
approaches to the novel. His goal is revolution 

Mitchell realizes that literature has grown stale and 
bears little relevance to the world today. While Ulysses and 
Gravity's Rainbow challenged readers to know their history 
and culture, a similar approach falls flat in an age when 
knowledge is less a personal pursuit and more the result 
ofa quick Google search. 

So instead of demanding an encyclopedic knowledge 
of the world, Cloud Atlas demands your personal 
attention. Like a puzzle, the novel creates meaning 


through intuitive connections based on patterns and 


hints, and these develop as 





serie 





recognitions 


before a final revelation. The reward is intensely 





personal. 





Told in six different voices, Cloud Atlas takes 
readers on ajourney across different historical worlds 


beginning with a r9th-century ocean voyage and ending 





in a postapocalyptic tribal future set after “the fall” of 
consumer dominance. ‘The novel is primarily concerned 
with how one world creates another, and Mitchell is 


primarily concerned with creating a new aesthetic for the 





novel: one that is playful but difficult... inspiring to those 
demanding something new 


Adrian Alcroft 


Hugo was three. I disliked him and I 
disliked his parents. And it wasn't that 
they were "just Australians," a prejudice 
that Aisha always accused me of. Richie's 
mother was an Aussie and she was the 
best mother here. She was the best moth- 
er here because she was the best person 
here. Down to earth, not a hypocrite, not 
into breaking balls. She and I could argue 
about anything - politics and children and 
work and life and love and sex - but she 
and I could walk away from it all, shak- 
ing hands and kissing cheeks. Richie was 
the best kid here because Tracey was the 
best person there. Simple as that. These 
women talked and talked and talked their 
theories about raising kids, the schools to 
send them to, the sports to train them in, 
the hobbies to cultivate, the money, always 
the money to spend on them, and in the 
end the fruit never, ever fell far from the 
tree. That idiot Rosie had her tit out, Hugo 
was attacking the plump purple nipple as 
if he were a dying man finding an oasis 
in the desert. It's alright, Hugo, she was 
saying, glaring at Harry all the time. It's 
alright, that man is going to pay for what 
he has done to you. 

Your fucking child spat at someone, you 
stupid, stupid bitch, who's going to pay for 
that? And put that bloody udder away! 

I was sick, suddenly heavy in my heart 
and in my mind, and my own weight 
seemed oppressive, as if my flesh had come 
to take on the property of lead. My wife, all 
the women, were crowding around Rosie, 
calming her, soothing her, validating her. 
Except my mother, who was screaming 
behind my father who had placed him- 
self between the arguing men, one hand 
on Gary's shoulder, the other one pushing 
Harry back. I should be down there but I 
didn't want anything to do with the whole 
deluded tribe of them. Animals. We were 
all just senseless animals. 


- I’m going to the shop, you want any- 
thing, kid? 

I always called Richard that, from when 
Tracey had given birth to him. I had got 
drunk with my brother-in-law, Rajiv, and I 
was there with him when the sleeping baby 
boy was presented to him. We had fallen 
asleep sprawled across the orange plastic 
chairs in the maternity ward. I looked at 
the peaceful newborn child, looked at the 
stunned face of his young father. 

- He's beautiful, I said. He's beautiful, 
that kid. 

And he was, the only time I have seen 
a newborn look beautiful. They always 
looked like monkeys, my own kids looked 
like monkeys, but there was something 
calm and gentle on that kid’s face from 
the moment he entered our world. 

- Beautiful, I repeated, this time with 
confidence. 

He’s a wonderful kid, Rajiv. God, I wish 
he were my kid. 

- Do you want to come with me? His eyes 
lit up and I couldn't help myself, I placed 
my arm around his shoulder. I thought it 
might make him uncomfortable, make him 
feel ill at ease, but he seemed to almost 
nestle into me. I was the uncomfortable 
one; there was something womanly, some- 
thing too tender in his reaction. In front 
of us the argument had intensified, and I 
was deliberately avoiding both my wife's 
and my father's urgent stares to draw me 
into the circle. Damn them all, there was 
nothing I could say that would satisfy them 
all. I dropped my arm from around Richie's 
shoulders. Come, I ordered the youth. 

As soon as we were away from the house, 
walking down our quiet suburban street, 
I relaxed. Rich was keeping pace with me 
and I decided to settle down to a more 
leisurely trot. He kept walking fast, ignor- 
ing me, his hands deep down in his jean 
pockets. I thought about the little boy who 
had received Harry's thundering wallop. 
It had taken the child ages to begin a cry, 
the shock of the slap obviously something 
new and devastating for him. Why do they 





have children, I was thinking, when they 
can't be bothered teaching them to be- 
have, can't look after them? But the ar- 
gument I was having in my head was not 
one I was necessarily winning. I was also 
battling myself. 

How about you? Are you proud of your 
children? What about your mistakes? 

You're an idiot too. 

I must have spoken out loud. Richie 
stopped and turned around, grinned at 
me. 

- You okay, Hector? 

I was momentarily dazed, I had forgot- 
ten what I had begun this walk for. I felt 
like a cigarette. I needed a cigarette. 

- You got a cigarette, kid? 

- I don't smoke. 

Ishrugged at this information and we kept 
walking up the street to the milk bar. 

I had only met two men who I became 
close to, who I considered friends, who 
had not succumbed to the fate of being fa- 
thers. One was Uncle Angelo, who was a 
faggot and ran off to Darwin to sleep with 
Indonesian sailors and young Aboriginal 
boys who needed money. If you really de- 
sire independence, Ectorra, he once said 
to me, you can't stay home, you have to 
abandon home. The other was my friend 
Milo, who had come close to fatherhood 
but had walked out on his wife after beat- 
ing her stomach so hard and for so long 
that he killed the life growing inside her. 
He swore to me that he had never hit her 
before, but he was aware that if they had 
à child together that he would never stop 
punishing her. You see, he explained to me 
- and I believe he was truly remorseful for 
what he had done - I looked at her, her 
fat pregnant belly and I realized that we 
were both enslaved. We could never walk 
away from this, that if this child was born 
we were bound in responsibility forever. I 
didn't love her, he confessed, all I wanted 
was to fuck her. To stay with one woman 
only, that would destroy me, Hector, and 
I would end up hurting her all the time. I 
am a horrible man when I'm unhappy, you 


know it. 1 am insufferable. It was best thing 
I ever did killing that baby. I set us both 
free. Since the divorce, his girlfriends had 
all been strangers, not Greek, rarely even 
Mediterranean or Arab. He'd fuck Aussies, 
sometimes living with them, often not. 
But he never hit a woman again. Not that 
he cared for honor much anymore, which 
shocked Aisha when she heard it. It didn't 
shock me. Uncle Angelo had lost interest 
in honor as well. It belonged to a different 
time; it belonged to a different place. 

On the way back from the shop, Richie 
asks me if I'm nervous about going back 
home. 

- Too right, kid, I laugh, ripping off the 
plastic from the first packet of cigarettes 
I've bought in years, Aish is going to kill 
me. She's going to rip off my balls. 

Richie shrugs. 

- But you didn't do anything? 

- Precisely. 

I strike the match, the sulphur stinks, 
and I inhale. I take the smoke all the way 
down deep in my lungs. Christ, it tastes 
good, Christ, it tastes like freedom. 

- Can I have one? 

Ilook at Rich. 

- You've had one before? 

He makes no reply. 

- Sure, kid, you can have one. 


An excerpt from an early draft of Christos 
Tsiolkas' latest novel The Slap, an Australian 
best-seller and the winner of the 2009 
Commonwealth Writers Prize for Best Book. This 
excerpt originally appeared in the Spring 2009 
edition of Overland. 











This year's films reflected оп crumbling civilizations and 
ecological catastrophes, and the apocalyptic imagery was 
nightmarishly familiar. 

Franny Armstrong's The Age of Stupid is steeped with 
newsreel footage from recent weather disasters and show- 
cases a destroyed and inhospitable Earth. Set in 2055, the 
film seamlessly combines current and extrapolated depic- 
tions of humanity's failed consumer experiment. 

Even Hollywood tackled the dire consequences of cli- 
mate change in 2009. With blackened skies and ashen 
landscapes, John Hillcoat’s The Road references modern 
environmental crises with uncomfortable authenticity. The 
postapocalyptic adaptation of Cormac McCarthy's Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novel appears grounded in documentary: 
Following an unnamed global tragedy, the haunting tale 
seems to borrow much of its darkness from the recorded 
aftermath of Hurricane Katrina or 9/11. ' 

Neither film is shy about implicating human ignorance 
and inaction. With more evidence than ever before, chill- 
ing cinematic moments - scenes of charred forests and 
abandoned amusement parks - illustrate the dangers of 
prolonged hyperconsumption. 

Yet while The Road readily depicts a disastrous and 
foreseeable future, the film blatantly highlights the very P 
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same consumerist trappings that we suspect are now 
driving climate change. Vitaminwater, Cheetos, Spam and 
Coca-Cola all receive egregious on-camera mentions. 
Such brazen product placement breaks with the solemn 
tone set by the two nameless protagonists but also re- 
minds us of exactly what is crowding our landfills. 

Irony aside, it is oddly fitting that such a grim produc- 
tion received funding from the very beasts who are re- 
sponsible for this mess. 


Sarah Berman 






BLOG 


As the print industry tumbled further into debt and disarray, 
people reached into the depths of the blogosphere for some sense 
of stability and permanence. 

‘The trajectory of viral memes became virtually impossible to 
predict. Video ‘editing tools were embraced in-surprising ways, 
building on momentum sparked by early YouTube pioneers. More 
than ever before, citizens were empowered to co-opt and reedit 
the words and likenesses of politicians and celebrities. News 
clips were remixed, ideas mashed-up, and an entiré open-source 
aestheticemerged. With the power of manipulation in the hands 
of ordinary people, many idols aiid relics fell to the critical eye of 
the masses. 

This trend is both underscored and encouraged by Brett *- `. 
Gaylor's online documentary RiP: A Remix Manifesto. The 12-part 
experiment in open-source cinema demonstrates the importance 
of unbridled creativity іп an age of lawsüits and patent 
protections, and it works to break down the barrier between 
production and consumption of meaning. — SB 


THE YEAR OF MISSING INFORMATION 





Anyone who has been following climate science or 
has read the terrifying scenarios foretold іп Gwynne 
Dyer's book Climate Wars knows that we're standing on 
the threshold of an ominous age. The Arctic caps are 
melting and sea levels are rising at a much faster rate 
than predicted, and now new research has uncovered 
that a number of planetary feedback mechanisms are 
amplifying the effects of our greenhouse gas emissions 
in frightening ways. 

Scientists have long known that any melting of the 
permafrost - the permanently frozen soil under and 
around the Arctic ocean – will cause high levels of 
carbon dioxide and methane to be released. There are 
about one million square kilometers of permafrost, 
and new studies have shown that it contains much 
more carbon dioxide and methane than we thought: 
three trillion tons in fact -- more than all the CO2 
we've pumped into the atmosphere over the last 
100 years. If even a tiny fraction of that were to be 
released, the planet would be sent hurtling into a 
catastrophic warming cycle. 

Other studies show that as the Earth warms, the 
oceans are actually able to hold less carbon dioxide. 
It’s the same principle that causes warm beer to go 
flat. The oceans, which have always absorbed about 
one third of the CO2 that humans pump into the 
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atmosphere, are increasingly unable able to do so; and 
our carbonated oceans are slowly going flat with every. 
ton of carbon we emit. 

The concern is that we don't really know where 
the tipping points are ... scientists tell us that two 
degrees warmer will probably not trigger runaway 
scenarios, but they admit that's just a guess ... we 
have no idea how many degrees warmer is enough to 
get the permafrost bubbling and the oceans fizzing in 
unstoppable ways. Even two degrees could do it ... and 
once that scenario is triggered, we would suddenly find 
ourselves on an escalator that would carry us all the 
way up to five or six or even 12 or 15 degrees hotter, 
with no way to get off. 

How come we're not furiously debating this? 
The mainstream media largely ignores the issue of 
unknown tipping points; it's relegated instead to 
the distant fringe of scientific journals. There is a 
number - somewhere out there – that once hit, will 
send the Earth into a planetary tailspin that it will be 
impossible to recover from. Wouldn't you like to know 
what that number is? Until we do, nothing on this 
planet will make much sense. 


Kalle Lasn 








Philosophy At Zero Point 


by Micah White 





For disciples of Western philosophy, the gathering of the 
sages happens each year in a Swiss Alpine resort. Secluded 
among the peaks where thin air brings reverie, the world’s 
most prominent intellectuals welcome an eclectic mix 

of students = artists, thinkers and eccentrics — into their 
midst. Only here, at an experimental institution known 


as the European Graduate School, is one granted ac- 
cess to Slavoj Žižek, Alain Badiou, Avital Ronell, Giorgio 
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Agamben, Judith Butler, Michael Hardt, Jacques Ranciére 
and Jean-Luc Nancy among others. This congregation 
of masters lasts for three weeks of seminars, night lec- 
tures and communal dinner discussion. No other school 
in the world boasts a more exceptional faculty whose 
calling is to philosophize. But ultimately what makes 

the European Graduate School unique is the education- 
al style. Eschewing the approach of traditional academia, 


the European Graduate School encourages professors to 
come without a syllabus in favor of speaking extempo- 
raneously about the ideas they are currently wrestling 
with. What one grasps at the European Graduate School 
is a reflection of the subterranean ideas bubbling up in 
our historical moment. 

In the four years since I began my studies at the 
European Graduate School, I have always returned 
home with a deep insight into the direction of our cul- 
ture. My first year was the summer of 2006, in the 
midst of the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. The air was 
charged with political intensity and the most frequent 
subject of discussion was anarchism. The next year 
conversations tended toward discussions of political 
violence. Together, these years anticipated the reemer- 
gence of insurrectionary anarchism as a cultural force 
and heralded the publication of The Coming Insurrection. 
In my third year, the flock seemed divided over what 
constitutes an organic human, suggesting increasing 
anxiety over the post-human era and the consequenc- 
ез of our continued cyborgization, themes which have 
yet to be addressed by society at large. In my fourth and 
final year, from which I just returned, discussions did 
not circle around a single point but seemed to be fleeing 
from some truth none were willing to speak of. 

What a surprise that big name philosophers, who in 
previous years did not hesitate to share their profound 
wisdom in a language that was philosophical but plain, 
nuanced but direct, now seemed to be hiding behind 
words. It was as if there was something they could not 
say. Their presentations became more academic, their 
focus more narrowed. The absence of a theme was obvi- 
ous and that, I believe, was the only theme. 

We are in a moment of cultural stagnation where the 
only thing to say is that we have nothing to say. The 
great contemporary philosophers of our age are in іп- 
tellectual retreat. Something about this historical mo- 
ment is leaving the discipline of Western philosophy 
blind. The great minds seem aware of a presence, but 
unable to get to it directly. So they fill the air with emp- 
ty words that, while philosophically interesting, simply 
serve as a placeholder, a time-filler while events unfold. 

It wasn’t until the year was drawing to a close that I 
caught a glimpse of what had rendered us all so speech- 
less. Zizek, in his nightly lecture, remarked that we are 
reaching a “zero-point” of systemic collapse and civi- 
lizational crisis. And although he did not go so far as to 
say it, I believe that we have become paralyzed in the 
face of the imminent ecological, economic and cultur- 
al catastrophe facing humanity. We are staring into the 
abyss and we see nothing on the horizon to save our- 
selves. Is this the end of philosophy? 





А Silver Bullet 
of Big Ideas 


by Astra Taylor 


These days many of us worry that humankind faces an 
impending crisis of epic proportion. Within the circles 
I travel, conversation frequently drifts toward financial 
meltdown, climate catastrophe, mass extinctions and 
public health pandemics, to name only a few bleakly 
compelling topics. 

No doubt we face unprecedented challenges. Our 
ancestors may have dreamt up Minotaurs and other 
chimeras, but the real life consequences of biotech- 
nology were never looming on the horizon, Likewise, 
while they envisioned angry gods wielding lightning 
bolts, such fantasies were certainly less terrifying 
than the threat of incompetent nation states engag- 
ing in geoengineering. Never before has our species 
had to reckon with the existence of something like 
the Pacific Trash Vortex - where around one hundred 
million tons of plastic debris have accumulated, cov- 
ering an area twice the size of Texas - to give just one 
vivid example of the environmental predicament that 
embroils us all. 

It seems only logical, then, that what we need are 
radically new ideas to match the bizarre realities and 
uncertainties of our time. How, common sense seems 
to say, can old ideas cut it in an era of e-waste, cloning 
and global warming? 

It's a simple and comforting equation: new realities 
should yield new concepts. As we stand on the brink 
of possible disaster someone must be thinking new 
thoughts, devising new theories, finding a way out of 
‘this mess. There must be some innovative way of looking 
at the world, some state-of-the-art theory that’s about 
to emerge and help us make sense of everything. 

I've encountered this assumption time and time again 
over the last few years. For instance, when | was trying 
to find support for my latest project, Examined Life, a 
documentary film and book project focused on con- 
temporary philosophy and featuring thinkers including 
Cornel West, Judith Butler and Avital Ronell, potential 
funders would always ask about the “big new ideas” 
they assumed would be at the center. There has to be 
something novel, they would say; it has to be cutting 
edge. They wanted assurance that my subjects would 
present speculations never before unleashed on the 
world, grand groundbreaking pronouncements like 
“human nature is neither good nor bad, it's purple” or 








"consciousness is rooted in the pinky finger" or *morality is 
a jello-like substance.” 

They were more than a little bemused when I replied 
wasn't that concerned with intellectual novelty, at least not 
for its own sake. As | understand it, philosophy is devoted to 
exploring the power and limits of human knowledge, to pon- 
dering basic, intractable questions at the heart of our col- 
lective condition. As a discipline it tends to circle around the 
same terrain over and over again, subtly changing its angle 
with time, refining age-old ideas in the process. As а result, 
some basic concepts, like ethics and justice, have never had 
a bad century where philosophy is concerned. They are not 
new lines of inquiry by any stretch of the imagination, but 
hardly exhausted ones either. 

Over time I've come to believe that our quest for “new ideas" 
may not be that different from our quest for new cars, new 
clothes or new entertainment and distraction; just another 
manifestation of the short-sighted, immediate gratification 
attitude that created our current dilemma in the first place. 
It's a capitalist approach to matters of the mind: That concept 
is so last season! Out with the old, in with the new! If we've 





Over time 


ye come to believe that our quest for 


Anthony Appiah's Cosmopolitanism: Ethics in a World of 
Strangers. Slavoj Zizek's latest, First as Tragedy, Then as Farce, 
relies as always on Hegel and Marx, continuing his defense 
ofcommunism while underscoring the violence that sustains 
global capitalism. The fact that ungodly sums of money were 
quickly unearthed to shore up the financial sector against 
meltdown while action has long been stalled on issues like 
climate change and world poverty confirms capital's unre- 
lenting stranglehold over us, in Zizek's view. 

I'm not saying these theorists have no original contributions. 
to make or nothing illuminating to say;! obviously think they 
do. l'm only pointing out that philosophical debate unfolds 
across eras and continents. It is what Avital Ronell, quot- 
ing Maurice Blanchot during one of our interviews, called 
an “infinite conversation.” A short attention span society 
doesn't provide any obvious space for this kind of unbound 
perspective taking. 

We often hear talk of the "marketplace of ideas,” a phrase 
originally intended to articulate the importance of free ex- 
pression and exchange. These days, however, the word market 
conjures not only a site of trade (that is to say, communi- 





“new ideas” may not be that different from our quest 


encountered a concept before, it's summarily dismissed as 
yesterday's news, as though ideas have a use-by date. 

The thing is, many good insights are never put to use, let 
alone used up. Over the course of history, countless excel- 
lent ideas and theories have simply never gotten any trac- 
tion. Would it be so bad to actually try to put some of the old 
Enlightenment principles of liberté, égalité et fraternité into 
practice? Or what about the Marxist maxim of “from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs”? Or 
Kropotkin’s meditations on the possibilities of mutual aid? 

Take some recent books by some of the philosophers | 
feature іп Examined Life. Michael Hardt's coauthored book 
Commonwealth continues a discussion that goes back at least 
as far as the 17th century, when the Diggers announced their 
intention to “lay hold upon, and as we stand in need, to cut 
and fell, and make the best advantage we can of the woods 
and trees that grow upon the commons.” In The Life You Can 
Save: Acting Now to End World Poverty, Peter Singer's utili- 
tarian approach to ethical quandaries can be traced back 
to Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill. The idea of cos- 
mopolitanism - the essence of which is best conveyed by 
Diogenes of Sinope's assertion that he was a “citizen of the 
world” despite the fact he resided in ancient Athens - gets 
a lucid update for a multicultural, networked era in Kwame 


for new cars, new clothes or new entertainment. 


cation), but commerce. The principle of market competi- 
tion means not that the most profound ideas succeed, but 
rather the flashiest, the freshest and more often than not, 
the least offensive. With their inherent antipathy to mar- 
ket logic, concepts like collectivism, interdependence and 
equality can be tough sells. 

But there's also an element of disavowal at work: maybe 
we don't want to acknowledge that the public domain over- 
flows with worthwhile insights and potentially world-saving 
proposals, ours to benefit from if we would only pause to 
pay attention. Because to do so would be to take a risk: We 
may be challenged to act by the ideas we encounter. There's 
a chance what we find will challenge our comfortable ac- 
quiescence, overturn our sense of entitlement and demand 
sacrifice and commitment. It may be that it’s easier to be- 
moan the immensity of the problems we face and decry the 
lack of solutions - waiting for a silver bullet of a “big new 
idea” to save us – than actually taking seriously all the good 
ideas that already exist. 


Astra Taylor is the director of two documentaries about phi- 
losophy, Zizek! and Examined Life, both distributed by Zeitgeist 
Films. A companion book, Examined Life: Excursions with 
Contemporary Thinkers, is now available from The New Press. 


Altermodern 





Human contact has been reduced or eliminated in most everyday activities, so | set up a sales contest 
between myself and a machine to see what would happen. I won the contest, selling five times more 
candy than the machine. | think | won because | was friendly and flexible and added a human touch - 
characteristics that are hard to find in a machine. - Paulina Lasa 


* an escape from the rigidity 
of techno-culture 


• a new kind of consciousness 
* another way of life 
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Post-Advertising Advertising 


“Oh America, | wish | could tell you that this is still 
America, but I've come to realize that you can't have 

a country without people, and there are no people 
here. No my friends ... this is now the United States of 
Zombieland." 


So begins one of 2009's most surprising box office hits: 
Zombieland. Surprising not for its critical or commercial 
success, but for its complete absence of plot. If you haven't 
seen it, here's the gist: A group of Americans drive across 
the country in a shiny Cadillac Escalade in search of the 
world's last Twinkie, killing zombies for laughs along the 
way. Oh, and they also watch Ghostbusters at one point, 
and two of themrhave a romantic interlude. Not so much 
a film, Zombieland is more a sequence of product place- 
ments wrapped inside a focus group-friendly pastiche. 
It definitely won't win an Oscar, but its producers һауе 
achieved something far more valuable: a perfect blur of 
advertising and content. 

The postapocalyptic premise of Zombieland is per- 
fectly analogous to the current state of chaos that has 
devoured commercial media. The one-two punch of re- 
cession and internet growth has left advertising agencies 
and media firms alike limping to their doom, hemorrhag- 
ing funds and employees. 

When the economy went to shit and profits tanked, ev- 
eryone got really desperate and started to panic. The sa- 
cred membrane that separated advertising and content 
was torn apart. Ad agencies, desperate to prove their rel- 
evance to their corporate clients, climbed over the walls 
and spewed their infectious bile over all that was once 
holy. Print publishers and TV producers, frantic for any 
ad revenue they could get their hands on, gladly lapped 
it up. First went magazine covers, then newspaper cov- 
ers. On April 9 a bankrupt LA Times ran a front page ad 
designed to look like a real article, prompting Times jour- 
nalists to accuse their employer of “making a mockery of 
our integrity and journalistic standards.” 

TV news was next. FOX brokered a deal that positioned 
McDonald's iced coffee front and center alongside news 

inchors - a move that would have been deemed deplor- 
ible just a few years earlier. Within months the practice 
spread around the country and has since been dubbed 
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“consum-o-tainment” by producers, who now offer ad- 
vertorial services alongside legitimate news stories. But 
at that point, product placement was already omnipres- 
ent and news was just the final domino to fall. 

In the first half of 2009 there were nearly a quarter of a 
million instances of product placement on US television. 
But this is just the beginning. Younger, up-and-coming 
media companies are starting to challenge the old media, 
and they are far more savvy and subtle when it comes to 
creating consum-o-tainment. Vice magazine, once the 
edgiest rag ever to top the Cassandra Report on teen 
marketing, now has its own in-house advertising agen- 
су. Similarly The Fader, a “super cool” music magazine, 
is backed by Cornerstone: а lifestyle marketing agency 
that specializes in band/brand cross promotion. 

Іп order to compete with the likes of Vice and 
Cornerstone, ad agencies have also jumped on the 
consum-o-tainment bandwagon. Wieden + Kennedy, a 
Portland-based agency known for its slick and cinemat- 
ic Nike campaigns, now has its own indie-centric online 
radio/TV hybrid: WKE. 

The recession has proven ethics to be an expendable 
luxury. But rather than protest, audiences have largely 
met the shift toward branded media with a resounding 
shrug and accepted it as inevitable. 

In the near future — like this year — products will no 
longer just be “placed” but will become the focal point 
of entire films, documentaries and articles. 

But perhaps this fin de siécle mediascape is a more 
accurate reflection of how we as consumers actually live 
our lives. Was the true focal point of our existence ever 
the love, heroism, drama or adventure we find in film and 
TV? Oris the truth much more banal, like the lives of the 
Zombieland characters who spend their days wandering 
through a wasteland of brands, watching Ghostbusters 
and searching for Twinkies? 


Douglas Haddow 
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have begun to wobble. Many people are deeply upset over the house- 
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Industrial progress, which has changed the face ofthe Earth and which will continue to change it as 

no previous revolution ever has, is occurring as an unseen side effect of "business as usual" — without a 

plan, without political will or consciousness and without any possibility of democratic participation. 
Undoubtedly there are many basic improvements in all areas of our life that we cannot imagine doing 

without. In this sense modernity has become second nature to us. But humanity has never before had 

to live so much under the threat of self-annihilation. Never before have entire oceans been threatened 








with poisoning. Never before have entire animal species disappeared from the face of the Earth, almost 

overnight, through greed or carelessness. Never before has an artificial overheating of the atmosphere 

threatened world climate. There is no need to glorify the past to keep one's eyes open very wide to all ዞ 

the so-called side effects of modernization. e * 
- From Ecological Enlightenment: Essays on the Politics of the Risk Society by Ulrich Beck. 
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Resembling a densely packed cluster 
of stars in the American galaxy, these 
lights represent the more than 13,000 
McDonald's outlets in the US. Save for a 
few gaps in places like the Adirondacks 
and the Everglades, the ubiquitous chain 
has the country covered. 


The next time you drop by your neighborhood 
Starbucks for a venti-pumpkin-soy-latte-puke- 
оссіпо, don't be surprised if you find your favorite 
barista reading a dog-eared copy of No Logo and 
eyeing your every move. 

When sales began to tank in 2007, Starbucks 
was forced into retreat, shutting down hundreds of 
locations and laying off thousands of employees. 
After the coffee chain mutated into a weird mix 
of McDonald's and Target, consumers tired of its 
overt commercialism, many abandoning it for i 
dependent cafés. With the restructuring, the corp's 
brand strategists accepted that the world’s most 
ubiquitous coffee shop was culturally bankrupt 
and had entered into a state of decline. 





So rather than re-brand, Starbucks has cho- 
sen to de-brand in an attempt to stay competi- 
tive. 15th Avenue Coffee and Tea, appropriately 
located in Seattle, is Starbuck's flagship attempt 
at faux independence. The strategy is simple: Strip 
a failing location of everything that Starbucks is 
known for, then document and analyze the feel 
and aesthetic of successful independent cafés 
in the area. Replicate this aesthetic in the newly 
de-branded location, and then work to destroy the 
independent cafés that the 15th Avenue Coffee 
and Tea brand is derived from. 


Douglas Haddow 


The underlying aim of my series Running the Numbers: An American Self-Portrait is to 
question our roles and responsibilities as individuals in a society that is increasingly 
enormous, incomprehensible and overwhelming. - Chris Jordan 
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Coca-Cola is always in stock and available in Uganda, whereas essential medicines 
are constantly running out due to poor transportation infrastructure. 


Over the past two decades, McDonald’s has waged numerous legal 
battles for supreme control over the “Мс” prefix. Though very many 
Scottish and Irish last names start with this prefix, McDonald's 
Corp contends that it's all theirs when it comes to the practice of 
schlepping fast food. Up to now, anyone who dared throw a "Mc" 
at the beginning of their business name, no matter how unique 
their product, was met with relentless threats and lawsuits from 
the McDonald's army of lawyers. 

And then along came A.M.S.P. Suppiah and his wife Kanageswary, 
a Malayasian couple who, inspired by a Scottish-Kiwi friend, start- 
ed McCurry, a restaurant located on the outskirts of Kuala Lumpur. 
As soon as the clown machine caught wind of McCurry's existence, 
they commenced litigation, leading to a drawn-out, painful and ex- 
pensive eight-year legal battle over what McDonald's contended 
to be an attempt by McCurry to deceive the “average consumer.” 

History was made in a Malaysian federal court on September 
9, 2009 when McCurry triumphed over McDonald’s, winning the 
right to use the “Mc” prefix for all eternity. McDonald’s was forced 
to pay for the entire debacle and McCurry’s business has since 
exploded, with customers from all around the world traveling to 
Kuala Lumpur to try Suppiah's 35 delicious flavors of freedom 
chicken. - DH 
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Four Quick Ways To Stop Global Warming 





Giant Parasol 


One remedy for global warming involves erect- 
ing a giant parasol in space. ል team of scien- 
tists at the University of Arizona has devised 

a plan whereby trillions of tiny lightweight cir- 
cular spacecraft could be shot into a solar- 
aligned orbit one million miles above the Earth's 
surface. The tiny craft — transparent slips of 
perforated film measuring 0.4 inches wide and 
weighing about a gram - would form a protec- 
tive cloud above the Earth and deflect ten per- 
cent of the sun's energy away from the planet. 
The Arizona team estimates that “Operation 
Parasol” could be deployed using 20 electro- 
magnetic launchers sending а stack of 1 million 
craft into space every five minutes for ten years. 
That works out to approximately 21,038,400 
launches. 


Sun Blocker 


Then there's the idea of turning pollution 
against itself: using pollutants to offset 
pollution-caused global warming. The idea 

is inspired by the 1991 eruption of Mount 
Pinatubo, an event during which 20 million 
tons of S02 spewed into the atmosphere and 
ended up cooling the planet by a full degree. 
Taking a cue from Pintubo, 502 (or a similar 
pollutant) stored in aerosol tanks would be 
carried into the upper atmosphere by a jet and 
released. But though we have the technology 
to execute this option, blocking ten percent 
of the sun's energy like this could potentially 
disrupt air currents and weather patterns — 
like the annual monsoons of South Asia - and 
lead to droughts. 











An algae bloom off the coast of Hokkaido, Japan 





Lackner's synthetic trees 


Carbon Sponge 


James Lovelock, author of The Vanishing 
Face of Gaia: A Final Warning, and Chris 
Rapley, the director of the London Science 
Museum have proposed that we enlist the 
oceans in our fight against pollution, ès- 
sentially turning them into massive carbon 
sponges. Their plan involves populating the 
oceans with 200-meter vertical tubes (float- 
ing or fixed) that are 10 meters in diameter 
to siphon nutrients from the ocean depths 
and bring them to the surface, where nutri- 
ents are dangerously scarce. Water would 
be pumped up the tubes to encourage algae 
to bloom, thereby pulling CO2 out of the air. 
Aproblem with this theory is that areas too 
heavy in algae become oxygen starved and 
unable to support marine life. 


Techno Trees 


Dr. Klaus Lackner, a professor of geophysics 
at Columbia University, has created an instru- 
ment designed to remove CO2 directly from 
the atmosphere. Though it looks like a cross 
between а flyswatter and a Venetian blind, 
Klaus's contraption is actually an artificial 
"tree." Carbon dioxide from the atmosphere 
Sticks to the tree's slats, which are coated in 
an absorbent liquid like limewater, and the 
captured carbon is then recycled into syn- 
thetic fuel. Lackner believes that these trees 
could "scrub" 90,000 tons of CO2 from the at- 
mosphere per year, the amount produced by 
15,000 cars. 


Greg Felton 
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Relationships 





Dating seems to have become too commitment-centric for modern youth. 


Japanese engineer Ta-Bo reads anime in the company of 
his many love dolls in his Tokyo apartment. Ta-Bo owns 
over a hundred love dolls, all scattered around his 
apartment which he uses for sex and companionship. He 
claims that that unlike real women, love dolls are low 
maintenance, do not nag, cost very little to please, and 
will never be unfaithful. 


ED OU 
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Raoul Vaneigem, along with Guy Debord, 
was one of the principal theoreticians of the 
Situationist movement and one of the archi- 
tects of the May 1968 uprisings in Paris. He 
was one of the longest-standing Situationist 
International members and frequently ed- 
ited the journal Internationale Situationniste. 
Vaneigem is the author of several books, in- 
cluding the seminal The Revolution of Everyday 
Life. Curator and art critic Hans Ulrich Obrist 
spoke with Vaneigem about activism past and 
present. 


HUO: Today, more than 40 years after May 1968, how do you 
feel life and society have evolved? 


RV: We are witnessing the collapse of financial capital- 
ism. This was easily predictable. Even among econo- 
mists, where one finds even more idiots than in the 
political sphere, a number had been sounding the 
alarm for a decade or so. Our situation is paradoxical: 
never in Europe have the forces of repression been so 
weakened, yet never have the exploited masses been 
So passive. Still, insurrectional consciousness always 
sleeps with one eye open. The arrogance, incompe- 
tence and powerlessness of the governing classes will 
eventually rouse it from its slumber, as will the pro- 
gression in hearts and minds of what was most radical 
about May 1968. 


HUO: Could you tell me about the freeness principle? 


RAOUL VANEIZEM 


RV: Freeness is the only absolute weapon capable of 
shattering the mighty self-destruction machine set in 
motion by consumer society, whose implosion is still 
releasing, like a deadly gas, bottom-line mentality, cu- 
pidity, financial gain, profit and predation. Museums 
and culture should be free, for sure, but so should pub- 
lic services, currently prey to the scamming multina- 
tionals and states. Free trains, buses, subways, free 
healthcare, free schools, free water, air, electricity, free 
power – all through alternative networks to be set up. 
As freeness spreads, new solidarity networks will eradi- 
cate the stranglehold of the commodity. 


HUO: What are the conditions for dialogue in 2009? Is there a 
way out of this system of isolation? 


RV: Dialogue with power is neither possible nor desir- 
able. Power has always acted unilaterally: by organiz- 
ing chaos, by spreading fear, by forcing individuals and 
communities into selfish and blind withdrawal. As a 
matter of course, we will invent new solidarity net- 
works and new intervention councils for the well-being 
of all of us and each of us, overriding the fiats of the 
state and its mafioso-political hierarchies. The voice of 
lived poetry will sweep away the last remaining echoes 
of a discourse in which words are in profit's pay. 


HUO: Last but not least, Rilke wrote that wonderful little book 
of advice to a young poet. What would your advice be to a 
young philosopher-writer in 20097 


RV: To apply to his own life the creativity he displays 
in his work. To follow the path of the heart, of what is 
most alive in him. 


For a longer version of this interview, see the May 
2009, Journal #6 edition of e-flux, e-flux.com. 











Richard Bruce Anderson 


atime that sur- 
passes legend. We're witnessing a dazzling 
triumph of technology, an archetypal sum- 
moning of powers that are indistinguishable 
from true magic. But that triumph is hol- 
low and destructive to much of what we val- 
ue. The more we humans use our powers to 
impose order on the world, the more disor- 
der there is. There are wars, and premonitory 
shadows of wars to come, as the world econ- 
omy becomes ever more leveraged and de- 
pendent on scarce and finite resources. In the 
background there's a steady slippage toward 
irreversible climate change and ecological 
collapse. And the astounding material suc- 
cess ofthe human endeavor hasn't brought 
happiness, wisdom or enlightenment; in- 
stead there's a profound disturbance in our 
collective human psyche. The best evidence of 
that disturbance is to be found in our suicidal 
abuse of nature, but we can also see its effects 
in the narcissism and desperation that are en- 
demic in our society. Something is wrong at 
a very fundamental level – something that's 
causing us to behave maladaptively. 

What could have caused this imbalance? 
Given our brilliance and our accomplish- 
ments, what makes us behave so stupidly? 
Our innate human failings, our pride and 
greed and narcissism, must have a major 
part in it. But that's not necessarily the whole 
story. In addition to human nature there's 


another causal force at work, a force that we 
ourselves created: the industrial machine. 

We humans have organized our econom- 
ic affairs in a variety of ways in the past, but 
the way we make our living now is new in hu- 
man history. Over the past five decades we've 
created an economy based on ever-increasing 
consumption, an economy that does not sim- 
ply satisfy needs, but sets out to create them. 
We've left necessity and restraint behind to 
enter a world in which gross excess is the 
norm. This way of organizing life originated 
in the United States, but it's spreading rapidly 
all over the world. It's the principal threat to 
the natural world that sustains us and to the 
health of our culture our minds and our souls. 

A self-organizing system, the consumer 
economy is a force all its own, an entity sepa- 
rate from ourselves. We built it, but we don't 
control it. As the Dalai Lama remarked in 
Ethics for the New Millennium, *Modern indus- 
trial society often strikes me as being like a 
huge self-propelled machine. Instead of hu- 
man beings in charge, each individual is a 
tiny, insignificant component with no choice 
butto move when the machine moves." The 
machine operates by its own rules, rules that 
only indirectly involve humans. 

The first rule is that the economy as a 
whole must grow. A steady-state econo- 
my might be possible in a physical sense, 
but when growth slows, problems like 
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unemployment emerge, and so far no one's 
been willing to undertake the tinkering that 
would be necessary to correct the problems. 
At present there's no room in our way of 
thinking for anything but growth. Economist 
John Kenneth Galbraith wrote in A Journey 
Through Economic Time: “In modern times 
growth ... has become the accepted test of 
economic performance. An economy, like 

а healthy adolescent, is assumed to have an 
inherent commitment thereto ... For есопо- 
mists and many others, the rate of growth is 
the dynamic of modern capitalism." 

The second rule is that the purpose of eco- 
nomic activity must be to maximize profit for 
nonhuman entities. The primary actors in the 
consumer economy are not people but corpo- 
rations. Corporations are “fictitious persons,” 
having all the rights of individuals to own 
property and transact business. But corpo- 
rations are not human; they don’t suffer and 
bleed, they don’t have consciences or souls, 
they don’t go to jail. They are legal fictions. 
Nevertheless they act as if they were individu- 
als, individuals possessing immense wealth 
and power – and tunnel vision. A corpora- 
tion is governed by a “fiduciary duty,” which 
requires that every act must have the aim of 
maximizing profit. Stop, halt, end of story. So 
by law, ethics and moral responsibility are ir- 
relevant in matters of corporate policy. Profit 
is all that matters. The corporation is me- 
chanical, a simplistic construct without a hu- 
man capacity for nuanced choice. Think of a 
ratchet and pawl or a conveyor belt — the de- 
grees of freedom within the system are few, 
relative to the complexity ofthe living world. 

The imperatives for growth and profit 
drive the behavior of the whole system. Like 
a machine, the economy has all the awe- 
some power of mechanism but also its in- 
human indifference to consequence. The 
machine isn't evil, any more than a shovel or 


a hammer is evil, but it is complex enough to 
have its own agenda, which is nota human 
agenda. Because it's inhuman and because it 
has amassed so much power, it is, in mythic 
terms, the Juggernaut, beyond control, grow- 
ing ever more vast and more destructive. 

The machine has a reflexive quality that 
gives it power over mind and soul. This arti- 
fact, our creation, acts on us and changes us. 
To fulfill its simple imperatives for growth 
and profit, the machine must create insatia- 
ble desire. It must cause us to want more than 
we need, more than we've ever wanted before, 
and it must continue to do this forever in or- 
der to grow and generate profit. As a result, 
the machine, through its human agents, ex- 
erts an enormous influence on our individual 
thoughts and beliefs. We are constantly sub- 
ject to a bedlam of manipulation, slogans and 
images, tales and fancies whose only objective 
is to stimulate desire. As years pass we bend 
to the constant barrage; we become *consum- 
ers," assuming our place in the machine, per- 
forming our industrial function. 

The influence of the machine is responsible 
for much ofthe psychic pain and dysfunction 
we encounter. Logic and reason have little ef- 
fect on how it operates. To change our minds 
and hearts, the machine appeals to the worst 
aspects of human nature. Greed, pride, fear, 
sloth, lust — the deadly sins - are the open- 
ings, the doors to demand for more products. 
The machine exaggerates the normal human 
tendency toward materialism. It encourages 
narcissism and self-indulgence. It displac- 
es and subtly discredits healthy human attri- 
butes and practices such as compassion and 
thrift. This influence is more than sufficient 
to account for the malaise in society, in the 
same way that the physical effects of the ma- 
chine’s operation are sufficient to explain the 
destruction of the natural world. 

















These photographs of albatross chicks were taken оп Midway 
‚ Atoll, a tiny stretch of sand and coral near the middle of the 
‘North Pacific. The birds are fed plastic by their parents, who 
soar out over the sea collecting what looks like food to bring 
back to their young. On this diet of human trash, tens of 
thousands of albatross chicks die on Midway from starvation, 
toxicity and choking every year. Not a single piece of plastic 
_ in any of these images was moved, manipulated, arranged or 
altered in any way. 


It's surreal that five tons of garbage end up in the bodies of 
albatrosses here each year. When we find piles of our bottle 
caps and plastic bags, toothbrushes and syringes in the 
stomachs of baby birds on one of the most remote islands on 
Earth, it raises some questions about whether we are harming 
our planet's ability to support life — including our own. Is the 
message conveyed by these creatures alarming enough to 
awaken us to a more sensible relationship with the Earth? If 
not, then what would be? — Chris Jordan 








Ecology derives from adaptation. An ecolo- 
gy isan interrelated community of organisms 
that have adapted together to life in a specific 
habitat. The nature of adaptation affects the 
success ofan ecology, whether in a specific 
place or on the whole planet. The psycholo- 
gy of ecology, or ecopsychology, should study 
and understand the nature and effects of our 
adaptation to the machine. The consum- 
er-industrial economy is the elephant in the 
human living room -- omnipresent, almost 
omnipotent, yet almost invisible because it's 
simply taken for granted. Yet it affects the 
whole physical environment and the psychic 
environment as well, from spirituality and 
ethics to therapeutic practice. This is the fron- 
tier of psychology, the place for inquiry that 
will yield the deepest insights. 

An example of the utility of this idea of the 
machine can be found in its implications for 
therapeutic practice. Counseling profession- 
als are used to considering their clients as in- 
dividuals or families, often without regard for 
the larger human-generated and natural con- 
texts in which they are embedded. But consid- 
ering the nature of the machine and the way 
it affects us, it seems inevitable that there are 
deleterious effects on psychological health 
and that those effects are most marked on the 
weakest and most disordered individuals. We 
often ask how much of the dysfunction we 
observe is due to past life experience alone or 
to endogenous causes. But it may be equally 
important to consider how much mental and 
emotional disturbance is in fact the product 
of living in an alien environment - of stress, 
anxiety, time pressure and the relentless pres- 
sure to have and to earn, to “succeed,” which 
are the bedrock realities of life within the in- 
dustrial machine. It may be impossible to 
parse this question, to determine what caused 
what, but it seems certain that whatever 


problems clients present must to some de- 
gree be caused or exacerbated by our present 
specific context, by the circumstance of being 
embedded in a world that is ruled by an inhu- 
man and unnatural logic. 

The whole of ecopsychology is connected 
to context in a similar fashion. Every disci- 
pline – therapy, psychological theory, spiri- 
tuality, ethics — and every human concern is 
in play with the machine. The Juggernaut is 
pervasive, comprehensive, inescapable and 
definitive. Its fate is our own. Itis present on 
the freeway, in the airport, at the mall. To live 
with eyes open to this objective reality can be 
terrifying, but it's necessary to understanding 
most of the things we care about. 

To confront this overwhelming reality with 
open eyes is to glimpse the apocalypse. No 
wonder we behave blindly and maladaptive- 
ly, when the alternative is to watch the mythic 
force of the machine bearing down on us. But 
psychologists, especially therapists, are famil- 
iar with the challenges of living with bad situ- 
ations, and we know that it's possible to live 
authentically and with some measure of pride 
and pleasure even when confronted with the 
most difficult realities. And who's to say that 
nothing can be done, that we're helpless in 
the face ofthe Juggernaut? Our challenge in 
this time is to live with integrity, to face reality 
and to save and heal whatever we can. 


Richard Bruce Anderson is a leader in the voluntary simplic- 
ity movement and a senior fellow at the sustainability think 
tank For the Future. He welcomes your feedback; write him at 
tha@forthefuture.org. The essay “Resisting the Juggernaut: 
The Wild Frontier of Ecopsychology,” copyright (0 2009 
by Richard Bruce Anderson is from Ecotherapy: Healing 
with Nature in Mind, edited by Linda Buzzell and Craig 
Chalquist. Reprinted by permission of Sierra Club Books. 
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SOCIOLOGISTS ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AN EMANCIPATORY ECOLOGICAL POLITICS 


by Terry Leahy and Steve Threadgold 


MANUEL CASTELLS 
Sociology and communications scholar Manuel Castells has pro- 
posed that information is now the driving force behind global 
capitalism and as such is producing new relations of inequal- 
ity. Within the global system people can become "switched off," 
which for Castells means feeling excluded, marginalized or dis- 
placed. Once switched off, they tend to gravitate toward what 
Castells calls "the power of identity,” a reactionary search for an- 
swers and scapegoats. The green movement is something Castells 
sees as an example of “project identity”: a proactive movement 
in which those who have become switched off work together 
to transform society as a whole rather than seeking individual 
means of survival or resistance. 


ZYGMUNT BAUMAN 

Zygmunt Bauman sees modernity as liquid: as a state somewhere 

between solid and air. His view is a metaphor for the demand for 
flexibility in all aspects of life and for the dominant role of con- 
sumerism, Modernity has created a permanent sense of imper- 
manence: a liquid state in which social suffering increases as а 
burgeoning number of people are left without the certainty of 

solid ground. 


JOHN URRY 
John Urry's recent work has incorporated complexity theory 
into the social sciences, constructed a theory of (auto) mobil- 
ity and even imagined a future without the car. He foresees a 
dystopian future in which the world is torn between two bleak 
scenarios: "a Hobbesian war of all against all and an Orwellian 
digital panopticon." 


ULRICH BECK 
Ulrich Beck has suggested that we're moving toward a "risk soci- 
ety" where globalized risks are produced by processes of moder- 
nity disguised as “progress.” At the same time our individualized 
ability to insulate and protect ourselves from risk becomes a new 
kind of foundation for social relations. But Beck is ultimately an 
optimist, believing that the omnipresence of risk opens up the 
possibility for an ecologically informed, cosmopolitan global poli- 
tics, He sees this emancipatory process as being aided and abetted 
by huge sections of the business community that see an opportu- 
nity for growth in the new markets created by environmentalist 
restructuring. “Major sectors of the transnational economy,” he 
writes, “have switched sides and are jostling for favorable starting 
positions in the competition over the markets for environmental 
technologies and renewable energy sources.” Beck does not see 
any of these changes occurring because of a conscious politiciza- 
tion — a desire to bring about a new world “risk society” utopia. 
Instead we are forced into these new social formations; we “are 
being condemned to shape the future in order to survive.” 





Arenowned sociologist and former adviser to the Blair govern- 
ment, Anthony Giddens believes we have reached “late moder- 
nity,” a period in which the search for ontological security is 
central to the trajectory of our de-traditionalized and self-nar- 
rated lives. His latest book, The Politics of Climate Change, 
begins with a description of “Giddens’s paradox,” which states 
that "since the dangers posed by global warming aren't tan- 
gible, immediate or visible in the course of day-to-day life, how- 
ever awesome they appear, many will sit on their hands and do 
nothing concrete about them. Yet waiting until they become vis- 
ible and acute before being stirred to serious action will, by def- 
inition, be too late.” While the paradox indeed speaks to a real 
phenomenon, it also illustrates a fundamental problem with 
conservative attitudes toward climate change: They're mired 

in realpolitik and refuse to imagine anything outside the politi- 
cal orthodoxy. History, however, is full of examples of humans 
arming themselves against unseen, ambiguous or even patently 
false threats. Consider the nuclear arms build up after WWII to 
“contain communism” or the so-called “war on terror.” 

In research conducted between 2005 and 2008 we spoke 
with young people in Australia and discovered a great deal of. 
frustration and confusion about environmental issues, specifi- 
cally regarding the problems of realpolitik and inaction. In con- 
trast with the prevailing stereotype of irresponsible, apolitical 
and apathetic youth, the young people we spoke with care pas- 
sionately about the environment and climate change, largely 
regardless of social class or gender. Virtually all the focus group 
participants had quite positive views about their own individual 
future in terms of ambitions and lifestyle but held quite apoca- 
lyptic views of the future in terms of climate change, peak oil, 
politics, terrorism and war. They rarely made a connection be- 
tween the two. 
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INTERVIEWER: So let's talk about the environment specifically. 
What is going to happen with it? 





Within this general view there were some subtle differences: 
For the disadvantaged there was environmental concern, but 
it was not as intense as for those who are better off — because 
their primary concerns were about dealing with more material 
problems relating to their educational and economic hardships. 
The well-educated middle-class students were particularly an- 
gry, passionate and frustrated by the situation, especially the 
inaction of governments and business. The most privileged and 
wealthy shared similar views but seemed to һауе a more cyni- 
cal, even fatalistic attitude — a knowing nudge and wink that 
says, “What am I meant to do?” 

When asked specifically about the future of the planet, the 
research participants from а very expensive private school 
noted: 


ALLAN: It can stay like this for a few more generations, then 
sometime into the future it is all gonna fall apart and we 
are going to turn into slumlords and gangs in cities ... Гсап 
really see it. 


INTERVIEWER: Why will that happen? 


ALLAN: Because human nature is like a big cycle. It goes 
caveman then medieval, renaissance, enlightenment, in- 
dustrial, modern and then we will go back to caveman. 
ANDY: It will be like The Day of the Triffids. 


The young people we spoke with were genuinely concerned 
about environmental issues and willing to do something about 
it, but their eagerness was tempered by feelings of frustration. 
They were cognizant of the perils of consumer culture - break- 
ing down the stereotype of youth as mindless consumer - and 
many were already doing things to minimize their footprint. 
But as a whole they felt largely powerless: 


INTERVIEWER: You guys seem to have fairly positive outlooks 
of the future in terms of your own ambitions, but are a lot more 
negative about the whole world ... 


[Mel cuts interviewer off quickly.] 


MEL: Yeah, the whole world is going to self-destruct. I just 
hope we're not part of it when it happens [laughter.] 


INTERVIEWER: So you kind of feel helpless in affecting the wid- 
er world? 


[The following responses finish each other's sentences. ] 


NELL: I do. If I could do something I would, but I have no 
money to contribute ... 


MEL: And we're 17-year-old school students ... 

NELL: No one's going to listen to из... 

MEL: And if we protest it's like, "Oh, those crazy teenag- 
ers.” [Laughs.] 

NELL: Protesting doesn't work; it doesn't do anything... 
MEL: Like, everyone's all like, "You can do anything you 
want, just aim for it,” but they're living off in fairyland, 
that's not reality. 


Another focus group discussed similar themes. Echoing 
Giddens's paradox, there is worry about what is happening now 
and doubt that there will be a solution: 


NAT: 1 don't like the way the world is going at the moment. 
Ithink we're going downhill pretty quickly. With the envi- 
ronment it's kinda crap, we do a lot of shit to it, and we've 

messed it up pretty bad. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you think that something will be done about 
it before it’s too late? 


NAT: I don't think the world will go "there's a problem” be- 
fore the problem actually hits them, then they'll put the 
strategies in that they should have put in years ago to stop it. 
TOM: Asian countries are just industrializing and the 
African countries are yet to industrialize, and I think that 
people are too concerned with "the now" to worry about 
something like the environment in the long term. 1 think 
what they are gonna try and do is give huge sums of money 
at the very last minute to try to save the Earth. But I think 
that it is going to be too late. It is human nature not to be 
interested in something that long term. 


INTERVIEWER: How far away do you think that point is? 
TONY: Hopefully after my lifetime! [Everyone laughs.] 


Considering the denial and obfuscation that has surrounded 
these issues in recent Australian politics - referred to by Guy 
Pearse as “quarry vision” - these reactions are not surprising 
and are genuine responses to feelings of powerlessness. This 
sense of disenfranchisement seems likely to continue while 
young people’s rights are continually abused. They are treated 
as scapegoats; moral panics in the omnipresent media blame 
them for all manner of things they have no control over, and 
they are constantly talked about rather than to or with. The at- 
titudes that this situation seems to produce is best summed up 
by this quote: “I reckon my life will be easy, but my kids will 
be buggered.” 


You might think this expectation of disaster is something new. 
Our research carried out with adults in Australia between 1997 
and 2003, however, found that most people had a strong view 
that environmental apocalypse was just round the corner, but it 
was combined with an unwillingness to do anything to change 
that scenario by political action. This, for instance, is a typical 
statement from а middle-aged market rep when asked about 
the future of the environment: 





In our survey of 300 Australians, 83% agreed with the state- 
ment “urgent environmental action is needed or the Earth 
would no longer support human life.” But people did not imag- 
ine for a minute that government or big business would do 
anything to forestall these catastrophes. They were very cyni- 
cal about the mainstream politics represented by Giddens's 
approach. 

So while there was realization that something had to be 
done, the adults tended not to favor voting for the Greens or to 
engage in any kind of activism or lifestyle change. One disen- 
gaged interviewee explained that she sees environmentalists as 
extremists, prefers to sit on the sidelines and basically does not 
want to know: 





Another interviewee saw his lack of involvement or interest in 
environmental issues as a lifestyle choice. He is just not that 
kind of person: 


Туе never ever had much to do with that sort of thing, it 
never ever interested me, I mean people do everything be- 
cause that’s what they want to do. Greenpeace, or demon- 
strating about something, you know. I'm not that sort ОЁ... 
I'm never ever interested in anything like аё... 


We found widespread knowledge of the problems with varying 
degrees of concerns: Some don’t care and some feel powerless. 
Some have become increasingly frustrated and cynical to the 
point that they are fatalistic about environmental disaster in re- 
action to the ostrich-like behavior of business and governments. 
This is particularly the case for young people who seem to dis- 
play much more interest and care toward this topic than older 
generations and a greater willingness to do something about it 
- but whose idealism dwindles as they observe the contemptu- 
ous political games that postpone real action. 

Sociology really can offer much when it comes to informing 
our future. But the realpolitik of Giddens's climate change poli- 
tics creates a self-fulfilling prophecy in which action on climate 
change will be “realistic” in terms of economic needs but all too 
late and all too feeble to actually make any difference to the 
ecological needs. The fact is that whatever current buzzword 
politicians are currently using to describe people - “ordinary 
Australians,” “middle Australia” or “working families” - people 
are very aware that there is a crisis and very much aware that 
politics-as-usual cannot solve our problems. The younger gen- 
eration is particularly engaged but feel cheated and ignored. 
That's because they are. 


Steve Threadgold and Terry Leahy are sociologists at the University of 
Newcastle, Australia. Steve is a youth sociologist whose recently com- 
pleted PhD thesis is entitled Youth and Habitus at Three Australian 
Schools: Perceptions of Ambitions, Risks and the Future in 
Reflexive Modernity. Terry is a Senior Lecturer who focuses on envi- 
ronmental issues. His recent book is Permaculture Strategy for the 
South African Villages. 
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Lunch at the Belvedere Hotel in Davos January 22, 2004. Photo by Luc Delahaye 





“What is the truth of the ambition of those in power? If yout ambition as a leader is all about you = if its 
about the success you have, about the attention you get during your time, about the wealth you accumu- 
late — then that is more likely to lead to the absence of disciplined decisions that produce great results. But 
if it starts with people like Anne Mulcahy who are deeply passionate about the cause, about the company, 
about the work... it's not really about about them, but about something bigger they are going to create 
that is going to go long beyond them ... whether it be music or a building or a set of ideas or a company. 
All this flows from that one root question: What is motivating your ambition? When you have the power, 
what is it ultimately all about? Is it about YOU or something bigger than you?” 

— Jim Collins, author of How The Mighty Fall, in an interview with Charlie Rose. 
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TSLAMONOMICS 





People in failing states like Somalia, Bangladesh, 
Pakistan and Honduras and the one billion slum 
dwellers of the world don’t give a damn about financial 
reforms, stimulus packages or the ups and downs of 
the Dow Jones average ... they don't fret about free 
markets, democracy or individual entitlement ... these 
pillars of neoliberal capitalism mean nothing when 
you're fighting for every scrap of your meager existence 
in a favela or shantytown. The only things that matter 
there are the scant bits of food on the table and the 
struggle of parents to guarantee their children one 
more tomorrow. As the disparity between wealth and 
destitution continues to grow, failed states will begin 
to opt out of the Western model of economic thought 
and embrace a version of Islamic economics instead. 
When you are confronted with a brutish future, the 
central idea of all Islamic thought, that of a “just 
society” that practices compassion, justice and equity, 
has powerful appeal. 





ts after the 





fighting broke 








If liberal capitalism continues to falter and favor the 
rich and if our market-based economic logic cannot 
be “the rising tide that lifts all boats,” then a mass 
reevaluation of economic values may sweep the globe. 
People will abandon the prevailing Western model and 
embrace a form of Islamic-inspired economics instead. 
They may embrace a form of Zakat: the practice 
whereby all Muslims who are able donate a portion of 
their wealth to the poor. They may decide to protect 
what's left of the natural wealth of their country by 
designating swaths of area Hima: inviolate zones 
that are protected from the reach of multinational 
corporations. And they may embrace the notion of 
Haraam: the idea that all wealth obtained to the 
detriment of others is forbidden. 

It would be an epic rethink — a tectonic paradigm 
shift, a step beyond the limits of Western materialism 
and the Cartesian mindset, that alters the foundation 
of social, moral and economic behavior. - KL 
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PATH FOR JAPAN -- 


JAPAN'S NEW PRIME MINISTER 
YUKIO HATOYAMA ON A NEW 











In the post-Cold War period, Japan has been continu- 
ally buffeted by the winds of market fundamentalism 
in a US-led movement that is more usually called glo- 
balization. In the fundamentalist pursuit of capital- 
ism people are treated not as an end but as a means. 
Consequently, human dignity is lost. 

How can we put an end to unrestrained market fun- 
damentalism and financial capitalism, which are void 
of morals or moderation, in order to protect the fi- 
nances and livelihoods of our citizens? That is the issue 
we are now facing. 

In these times we must return to the idea of frater- 
nity – as in the French slogan "liberté, égalité, frater- 
nité" — as a force for moderating the danger inherent 
within freedom. 

Fraternity as I mean it can be described as a prin- 
ciple that aims to adjust to the excesses of the cur- 
rent globalized brand of capitalism and accommodate 
the local economic practices that have been fostered 
through our traditions. 


The recent economic crisis resulted from a way of 
thinking based on the idea that American-style free- 
market economics represents a universal and ideal eco- 
nomic order, and that all countries should modify the 
traditions and regulations governing their economies 
in line with global (ог rather American) standards. 

In Japan opinion was divided on how far the trend 
toward globalization should go. Some advocated the ac- 
tive embrace of globalism and leaving everything up to 
the dictates of the market. Others favored a more reti- 
cent approach, believing that efforts should be made to 
expand the social safety net and protect our traditional 
economic activities. Since the administration of Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi (2001-2006), the Liberal 
Democratic Party has stressed the former, while we in 
the Democratic Party of Japan have tended toward the 
latter position. 

The economic order in any country is built up over 
long years and reflects the influence of traditions, 
habits and national lifestyles. But globalism has pro- 
gressed without any regard for noneconomic values or 
for environmental issues or for problems of resource 
restriction. 

If we look back on the changes in Japanese society 
since the end of the Cold War, I believe it is no exag- 
geration to say that the global economy has damaged 
traditional economic activities and destroyed local 
communities. 

In terms of market theory, people are simply per- 
sonnel expenses. But in the real world people support 
the fabric of the local community and are the physical 
embodiment of its lifestyle, traditions and culture. An 








individual gains respect as a person by acquiring a job 
and a role within the local community and being able 
to maintain his family's livelihood. 

Under the principle of fraternity we would not im- 
plement policies that leave areas relating to human 
lives and safety - such as agriculture, the environment 
and medicine - to the mercy of globalism. 

Our responsibility as politicians is to refocus our at- 
tention on those noneconomic values that have been 


Unlike the countries of Europe, the countries of this 
region differ in size, development stage and political 
system, so economic integration cannot be achieved 
over the short term. However, we should nonetheless 
aspire to move toward regional currency integration 
85 a natural extension of the rapid economic growth 
begun by Japan, followed by South Korea, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong and then achieved by the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and China. 


I ALSO FEEL THAT AS A RESULT OF THE 
FAILURE OF THE IRAQ WAR AND THE 
FINANCIAL CRISIS, THE ERA OF US-LED 
GLOBALISM IS COMING TO AN END. 


thrown aside by the march of globalism. We must 
work on policies that regenerate the ties that bring 
people together, that take greater account of nature 
and the environment, that rebuild welfare and medical 
systems, that provide better education and child-rear- 
ing support and that address wealth disparities. 

I also feel that as a result of the failure of the Iraq 
war and the financial crisis, the era of US-led globalism. 
is coming to an end and that we are moving toward 
an era of multipolarity. But at present no one country 
is ready to replace the United States as the dominant 
country, Nor is there a currency ready to replace the 
dollar as the world’s key currency. Although the in- 
fluence of the US is declining, the US will remain the 
world’s leading military and economic power for the 
next two to three decades. 

Current developments show clearly that China will 
become one of the world’s leading economic nations 
while also continuing to expand its military power. 
The size of China's economy will surpass that of Japan 
in the not-too-distant future. 


Establishing a common Asian currency will likely 
take more than ten years. For such a single currency to 
bring about political integration will surely take longer 
still. 

Let me conclude by quoting the words of Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, founder of the first popular move- 
ment for a united Europe, written 85 years ago in the 
essay “Pan-Europa” (my grandfather, Ichiro Hatoyama, 
translated his book, The Totalitarian State Against Man, 
into Japanese): “All great historical ideas started as a 
utopian dream and ended with reality. Whether a par- 
ticular idea remains as a utopian dream or becomes a 
reality depends on the number of people who believe 
in the ideal and their ability to act upon it.” 


Excerpted from an article in the September issue of 
the Japanese journal Voice. 





RICHARD NEVILLE ON 


NEW POSSIBILITIES FOR AUSTRALIA 
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Australia today seems like a utopia of opportunity, 
tolerance and good intentions. Its greatest assets remain 
free to all comers: the space of the outback, the thrill 
of tropical forests, the endless beaches, the beauty of a 
stroll through Sydney Opera House and its foreshores. 
Our arts thrive, our catwalks buzz, our scientists win 
Nobel prizes. As a people we are still relatively laid 
back and unpretentious, thanks to an antiauthoritarian 
streak that arrived with the white settlers - mainly 
convicts - and is still part of our makeup. 

On sunny days at Bondi beach cheerfulness 
abounds: toddlers delirious with buckets and spades, 
jocks tossing balls, Japanese tourists flinging off shoes, 
board riders slicing the foam. Our prime minister, 
Kevin Rudd, is highly educated, hardworking and 
smart, a bit of a goody-goody and no friend of edgy 
art. His government's policies seem to have shielded 
Australia from the worst of the financial meltdown. 
Rudd speaks fluent Mandarin and never sleeps. When 
he flies to New York his first lunch date is with Rupert 


Murdoch, whose neocon tentacles grip the West by 
the balls. Our sole national newspaper, the Australian, 
a filtered version of Fox News, proclaims on the 
masthead that it's "the heart of the nation," though it 


reads like the soul of Murdoch. Israel can do no wrong, 


terror stalks our doorstep, refugees are poised to 
invade! Never mind that many are fleeing the wars we 
backed and that more will arrive as the sea levels rise. 
Because of our small population, 22 million, 
Australians often feel the need to boast. We “punch 
above our weight,” our banks are the “best in 
the world,” we stand up for human rights, the 
impoverished, the underdog. Actually we stand up 
for the top dogs more often. We court billionaires, 
casino proprietors and Uncle Sam: rushing our troops 
to concocted wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, without 
a debate in Parliament or much of 3 fuss from the 
electorate. It was an Australian General who directed 
the 2004 pacification of Fallujah, though few here are 
aware of his role and the brutality of the assault. 


SNINMOG AYYYT/SYILNIY 


Australians are easily distracted. The focus of mass 
media is shopping promotions and light entertainment: 
cooking, sport, gossip, stock shifts, celebrity trials, soft 
porn and big-ticket “must see” events. Forget about 
Fallujah, let's “create the perfect falafel.” 

Australia’s soft public image often conceals a heart 
of darkness. We even have secret trials. Australian 
citizen Mamdouh Habib is seeking compensation in 
the federal court for rendition, false imprisonment and 
multiple acts of torture. At the latest hearing Habib 
was expelled from the proceedings, along with his 
defence team, so those implicated in the affair could 
present evidence in secret. “My phones are tapped and 


infrastructure – half a million addresses in Australia 
are less than four meters above the sea. Sure, we 

are busy planting, innovating, engineering, arguing, 
whistling a happy tune, but too many remain in denial. 
Adjustments are incremental, caution is king. We 
would rather be “early followers” than lead the pack. 
Okay, that's the dark phase. 

On the brighter side: We are adaptable, resilient 
and keen to help each other in times of crisis. As we 
start to roll up our sleeves and tackle the interlocking 
network of future threats, even sport - our dominant 
religion - may soon be relegated to a second-order 
diversion. In its own laconic way the mood of Australia 


WE'VE HAD OUR SNOUT UP UNCLE 
SAM'S BUM FOR 65 YEARS AND WE'RE 
INCHING EVER CLOSER TO ASIA. 


my family tailed," said Habib's defence lawyer. "It's 
like something out of The Bourne Conspiracy." 

While the surface mood of Australia is jolly and. 
most bellies are full, not everyone thrives in this lucky 
country. The life expectancy of indigenous Australians 
is shockingly low. Despite a vocal grassroots movement 
working for the rights of asylum seekers, some have 
been falsely imprisoned and even sent back to their 
homelands, often with dire consequences. There are 
outbursts of racism, but less so than elsewhere. In the 
'50s and '60s it was aimed at the Italians and Greeks, 
now it is the Muslims who cop it. In shops, houses and 
cars, Australian flags have started to sprout like opium 
poppies in Afghanistan. 

The mood of Australia in 2010? It's bipolar: anxious 
on Monday, cheerful on Tuesday. Sometimes there's 
a subliminal pounding in our ears, an echo of war 
drums, the dread of encountering something nasty 
in the woodshed, or maybe the coal shed. Thump, 
thump, thump. Why don't we feel secure? We've had 
our snout up Uncle Sam's bum for 65 years and we're 
inching ever closer to Asia, so what is it that bugs us? 
After all, it's not hard to make a quid. Stick a shovel in 
the ground and sell the rubble to China. Easy. Except 
our sunburned country is getting hotter by the minute: 
Agricultural lands are parched and forests can become 
infernos, demolishing entire communities. Our coral 
reefs are dying and the restless ocean undermines 





in 2010 is transforming into one of determination, 
improvisation and all hands on deck. Oil drought? 
We'll turn bush into fuel, ride bikes, start car pools. 
Water shortages? We'll bathe with friends, desalinate, 
drink vodka. Food shortages? We'll permaculture our 
backyards, create vertical gardens, eat lentils. 

Cash once squandered for “must-have” baubles will 
be redirected to harnessing small-scale technologies 
and alternative energies, which will in turn nourish 
alternative modes of thinking. We are likely to witness 
more change in the next two decades than in the last 
hundred years. Young Australians are already seizing 
the moment; launching NGOs, blogs and websites to 
keep coal in the ground, politicians on their toes and 
voters informed. Today's youth are funny and smart, 
hurling themselves into the knowledge revolution 
and putting the planet first. The mood on campus is 
different to my day - it's less about sex, drugs and 
rock and roll, and more about safe sex, rescuing the 
future and hot rocks. To live on the brink of change is 
both scary and exciting. While tycoons and politicians 
grudgingly slouch toward a post-carbon civilization, a 
huge slab of citizens is way ahead of them: dreaming 
new dreams, the wind in their sails, ready for what 
lies ahead. 


Richard Neville is an author and feral futurist based in 
Australia. www.richardneville.com 


BROADCASTER OF THE YEAR 


It was an audacious plan that seemed doomed to 

fail: In late 2006 Al Jazeera, the upstart Arabic news 
network twice bombed by the US military, launched an 
English-language channel in a bold play at taking on 
the biggest names in international news and beating 
them at their own game. Yet three years on, through 

а combination of old-school field reporting from the 
world’s most dangerous places and 70 bureaus staffed 
by scrappy (and typically young) reporters from a 
United Nations of countries, 
Al Jazeera English (AJE) has 
emerged as the dominant 
channel covering the 
developing world at a time 
when Western media are 
reeling from the loss of 
their markets - and their 
sense of mission. 

With a reach that extends 
to 150 million households 
in more than a hundred 
countries, including recent 
inroads into North America 
(where it's still portrayed 
as an offshoot of Al Qaeda 
despite being, increasingly, 
the channel of first resort 
for world decision-makers), 
80 percent of Al Jazeera's 
coverage comes from what 
used to be called the "third world." But the truly 
revolutionary thing, particularly if your media diet 
consists of studio shout-fests whose sole benefit is 
dirt cheap production costs, is that they actually report 
> and their on-the-ground journalism looks beyond 
the establishment's point of view. While their main 
competitors, BBC World and CNN International, focus 
on British and American strategic interests, leave it 
to AJE to get up close with a new Taliban commander 
in Afghanistan, opponents of oil exploration in 
Nigeria, heavy metal rockers in the Islamic world and 
the oppressed Uighur minority in China. Sure, they 
explore the effects of, say, International Monetary 
Fund policies, and AJE scooped the world by being 
the only international broadcaster in Gaza during 
the Israeli onslaught, but viewers expecting a radical 
critique will be disappointed: AJE is very much “the 
BBC of the South,” representing the mainstream 
perspective of an emerging multipolar world at a time 
when American power is increasingly in question. 





AJE is fast becoming the only news organization 
documenting an ever-larger swath of the planet. "It's 
almost a perfect storm for Al Jazeera English because 
everyone realizes there's a crisis in journalism and 
they are one of the few networks with the resources 
not to worry about it," says Shawn Powers, a fellow 
at the University of Southern California's Annenberg 
School who has studied AJE. 

Blame the financial crisis and the collapse of the 
mainstream media. "The 
mainstream American 
networks have cut their 
bureaus to the bone,” the 
channel's managing director 
Tony Burman, a veteran 
foreign correspondent and 
former news chief of the 
Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, told me in 
Qatar this summer. "They're 
basically only in London 
now. Even CNN has pulled 
back. I remember in the '80s 
when I covered these events 
there would be a truckload 
of American journalists and 
crews and editors, and now Al 
Jazeera outnumbers them all." 
The channel plans to open ten 
new bureaus in the coming 
year. "That's where, in the absence of alternatives, Al 
Jazeera English сап fill a vacuum, simply because we're 
going in the opposite direction." 

МЕ has done an end run around censorship by 
streaming online through the Livestation service and 
selling content to American networks that no longer 
have their own foreign correspondents, but Wadah 
Khanfar, Al Jazeera's 40-year-old director general, 
has grander ambitions: "We would like to appear, 
later on, as the player when it comes to English news 
internationally." Even in the desert heat of Qatar, that 
no longer looks like a mirage. 


Deborah Campbell is the author of This Heated Place and 
has written on international affairs for Harper's, the 
Economist, the Walrus, the Guardian and New Scientist. 


HITE HOUSE PHOTO BY PETE SOUZA 


Did you clean out Wall Street? 
Stop settlement building in the West Bank? 


Bring the torturers to justice? 


We're starting to get worried. Not about elevated abstractions 
like "hope" and "change" but about the concrete policy deci- 
sions those slogans were meant to inform. There is a very clear 
line in the sand when it comes to the moral issues that define 
our age. As a candidate you stood firmly on one side, but as a 
president you seem to be inching toward the other. 








il 


We're still inspired by your words, but we're confused by your 
actions. Why hasn't a single torturer been charged with a 
crime? Why is Wall Street back to raking in billions? And why, 
despite your pledge to end illegal Israeli settlements, did you 
back down from Netanyahu and allow construction to go on? 
We know that you're a young president, struggling beneath 
the weight of expectation, but as you yourself have said: “АП of 
us must decide whether we are serious about peace, or whether 
we only lend it lip service." So please, in this Year of the Tiger, 
learn fast, dig deep and become the man we hope you are. 


Staff 


























Uncle Sam wields an enormous 
military footprint: the red dots on this 
map denote some of America's over 
700 military bases around the globe. 
Countries where there are too many 
bases to indicate with dots, such as 


e 
277% Italy and Japan, are represented with 
$ oo, blocks of color. 


Like a bottle of sour milk, the Iraq war 
is way past its expiration date. Seven years after 
the glory of a “shock and awe” victory, Americans licament is to devise a strategy that 


have grown tired of seeing their soldiers come back a to maintain its presence in Iraq and 
in body bags. Meanwhile the war in Afghanistan is jithout actually having to be there. 
nearly a decade old and has barely pierced the public al of next-generation robotic weaponry 


consciousness. The general feeling toward these con: this a reality. With the ongoing develop- 
flicts is somewhere in between apathy and antipathy, of airborne droids, autonomous robots and un- 
with even pro-war boosters shrugging their shoulders ned vehicles, Americans can now wage war in the 
when it comes to a foreseeable resolution. This isthe ~ le East from the comfort of a suburban cubicle. 


essence of the quagmire: If the US stays, the pub- S military has unveiled its new lineup of robot- 
lic loses faith in its government. If they pull out, they the 2010 war season and all four of them are 
risk blowback and worse yet, defeat. The only way game-changers. 


The Protector Unmanned Surface Vehicle: 

If you've got something that needs protect- 
ing, great, if you've got something that needs 
destroying, even better. The Protector is out- 
fitted with a grenade launcher and two ma- 
chine guns, allowing its operators to wreak 
havoc on the high seas from a secure, re- 
mote location. Watch out pirates: you better 
get ready for a kick-ass dose of unstoppable 
seaborne robot vengeance! 





THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE? 


e 9 
The Gladiator Tactical Unmanned Ground 
Vehiéle: The “Lil Tuggergsismaller than 
a Mini @ooper but,patks enough punch to 
levella,A@ pital4Sized target and machine- e 
gun enemy combatants... at the Same.time. 
The Gladiator is an armchair general's best 
friend: It caff’s@out, provide surveillance, as- 
sault targets, blow shit up and deliver ammu- 
nition supplies to nearby troop 


e. 

eo 
The Х-45 UCAV: It's "X marks the spot" with 
the X-45 — if of course your "spot" happens 
to be an enemy target and by "mark" you 
mean “blow the fuck up.” Completely autono- 
mous and capable of unloading 4,500 pounds 
of death on anything (or anyone) that dares ө 
cross its path, the X-45 redefines deadly. 


The MQ-9 REAPER: With its laser-guided 
hellfire missiles and flawless precision, the 
Reaper lives up to its name and brings noth- 
in’ but ‘nihilation to potential ground targets. 
The Reaper, currently in operation through- 
outthe Middle East, is controlled by pilots 
stationed in the Nevada desert - ап added 
bonus for the military family man. 


Douglas Haddow 
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In bis book and radio feature Climate 
Mais, Gwynne Dyer envisions the geo- 
political fallout of climate chang 
‘iow the Earth's changing landscapes 
= glacial melting, vegetation shifts, 
violent weather patterns = will force 
world powers into a desperate strug: 
gle for survival. Runaway climate 
change sets the stage for sweeping 
instability; crashing economies, mass 
migration, political extremism and 
nuclear wars 

Опе such catastrophic scenai 
io could unfold out of the impact 
of melting glaciers on the relation- 
ship between. Pakistan and India 
Thé “Seve 
the Next 30 Years” chapter of The Age 
of Consequences: The Foreign Policy and 
National Security Implications of Global 
Climate Change report explores how 


Climate Change Over 


new environmental pressures will up- 
set the stability of each country and 
lead to.the deterioration of their re- 
lationship. “As glaciers melt, the re- 
gions bounding the Indus and Ganges 


rivers will experience severe flooding: 


> 


once the ice packs are gone the floods 
will be replaced by profound and pro 
tracted drought ... The Indus River 
system is the largest contiguous irri 
gation system on Earth, The headwa- 
ter of the basin is in India, thus India 
is the most powerful player. Because 
of India's clear upper hand, Pakistan 
may resort to desperate measures in 
seeking water security.” 

Here's how Dyer envisions the con- 
flict playing out: 

“According to a recent study at two 
degrees-hotter average global temper 
äture, India would lose about 25% of 
its current food supply. That would be 
250 million starving Indians if it hap- 
pened now, but the population is still 
growing so it will be a lot more than 
that in 20-30 years time. Now in these 
circumstances how reasonable do уой 
think India would be about sharing 
its remaining water with Pakistan? 
Pakistan would lose a lot more than 
25% of its food if it were two degrees 
hotter. It's basically a big river running 


through a desert: Egypt at three times 


the scale, If the glaciers have melted 
and the Indus River is down to.half 
its old flow in the summer months, 
then Pakistan loses half.its food. That's 
bad enough but it gets worse: Five 
of the six tributariés that make up 
the Indus flow through India before 
they reach Pakistan. There's a trea- 
ty, but what it says is that India gets 
all the water from the eastern three 
rivers and а fixèd'amount ош of the 
other two. Not a fair share of what's 
there expressed as a percentage, but 
an actual fixed volume regardless of 
how much is there. In a world where 
India already.cannot feed all its peo- 
ple, how could an Indian government 
tell the voters that it was giving des- 
реѓагеіу needed water to Pakistan 
when the treaty says India can take 
it? How could a Pakistani government 
let its people starve without trying 
to make India share the water more 
fairly? 1 can get a nuclear war out of 


this quite easily 





what do you do if you can't 


feed your children? 


Runaway climate change could have 
disastrous consequences for the rela- 
tionship between Russia and China. 
Ice in the Himalayas and the Tibetan 
Plateau, which together contain the 
world's third largest store, is melting 
atan alarming rate. If that rate persists, 
the glaciers will disappear in a matter 
of decades. Because they serve as cru- 
cial lifelines for major rivers in India 
and China, the glaciers are essential to 
the livelihoods of hundreds of millions 
of people. If the glaciers go, so do the 
rivers, and then vast swaths of Asian 
land would quickly become unlivable. 


This would lead to a mass migration of 
starving Asians to the cooler, more ar- 
able areas of Siberia. 

A report called The Age of Consequences: 
The Foreign Policy and National Security 
Implications of Global Climate Change by the 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, explains how natural disaster 
could easily lead to a nuclear war be- 
tween Russia and China: 


"Northern Eurasian stability could be 
substantially affected by China's need 
to resettle many tens, even hundreds 
of millions, from its flooding Southern 








coasts, China has never recognized many 
of the С; 





arist appropriations of Chinese 
territory, and Siberia may be more ag- 
riculturally productive after a 5 to 6°C 
rise in temperature - adding another 
attractive feature to a region rich in oil, 
gas and minerals. A small Russian popu- 
lation might have substantial difficulty 
preventing China from asserting control 
over much of Siberia and the Russian 
Far East. The probability of conflict be- 
tween two destabilized nuclea 





powers 
would seem high.” 








NONFICTION BOOK OF 2009 


Ofall th 





nonfiction books I read this year, Gwynne 
Dyer's Climate Wars hit me the hardest. He outlines a 


devastati 





ig sequence of future scenarios and issues a 





wake-up call that’s impossible to ignore. If we could 


only get our grand: 





ding politicians and latte-sip- 
ping intellectuals to truly digest this book, then per- 
haps we could break out of our denial and begin the 
work ofa comniunal response to the looming eco- 
logical catastrophe that will define our age. — KL 








“WE'LL MAKE А PASTRAMI SANDWICH ОР THEM. WE'LL INSERT A STRIP 
OF JEWISH SETTLEMENT IN BETWEEN THE PALESTINIANS, AND THEN 
ANOTHER STRIP OF JEWISH SETTLEMENT, RIGHT ACROSS THE WEST 

BANK, SO THAT IN 25 YEARS TIME, NEITHER THE UNITED NATIONS, NOR 

THE UNITED STATES, NOBODY WILL BE ABLE TO TEAR IT APART." 
ARIEL SHARON, 1973 














Americans United for Palestinian 
Human Rights. www.auphr.org. 


"EVERYBODY HAS TO MOVE, RUN AND GRAB AS MANY HILLTOPS AS 
THEY CAN ... EVERYTHING WE DON'T GRAB WILL 60 TO THEM." 
ARIEL SHARON, 1998 


GIDEON LEVY 





Gideon Levy, Haaretz's man on the West Bank 
since 1982, is a throwback to the days when 
left-wing journalists put their lives on the line 
to report on epoch-defining struggles like the 
Spanish Civil War. He has had his car shot up by 
Israeli soldiers and US tax dollar-funded weap- 
ons turned on him. The son of Holocaust survi- 
vors, Levy retaliates with words: "Israel is not 
asked ‘to give’ anything to the Palestinians. It is 
only being asked to return - to return their sto- 
len land and restore their trampled self-respect." 

A member of the editorial board of Haaretz, 
Israel's oldest daily newspaper, Levy, now 56, 
was an aide to Labor Party leader Shimon Peres 
from 1979 to 1982. He was to the left of Peres, 
a position he now classifies as “something very 
mild." Today he makes sure that his pariah sta- 
tus among the Israeli right is well earned. 


You've said that as an adolescent you were part of Israel's “na- 
tionalistic religious orgy.” What did you mean? 


I grew up in Tel Aviv. I was a product of the Israeli ed- 
ucation system and the Israeli media. I was 14 when 
the Six-Day War broke out. Israel went through what 
I would call a nationalistic tsunami. I was part of 
Everyone was part of it. My parents were part of it 
They were not very political. They supported the Labor 
Party. Everyone supported Labor in those days. 





What were your views then on the Palestinians and the 
occupation? 


I went with [my] parents on a tour of the West 
Bank after the Six-Day War and had no memo- 
ту of seeing any Palestinians. They were there, 
but we didn't see them. We saw only their white 
sheets hanging from balconies. The Palestinians 
themselves were nonentities. It was not even 
about having an attitude or an opinion. They 
didn't exist. 


How did you get from there to where you are now: 

a journalist famous for ferociously speaking out for 
Palestinian human rights and a Palestinian state totally 
free of Israeli occupation? 


It was a gradual process. There was no single incident 
involved. I didn't suddenly see the light. When I first. 
started covering the West Bank for Haaretz, 1 was young 
and brainwashed. My "journalism school" was the 
Israeli Army Radio Station, which was not the kind of 
place to learn the truth about the occupation. I would 
see settlers cutting down olive trees and soldiers mis- 
treating Palestinian women at the checkpoints, and I 
would think, "These are exceptions, not part of govern- 
ment policy." It took me a long time to see that these 
were not exceptions - they were the substance of gov- 
ernment policy. I had failed to make that connection. 


What are your thoughts on the Oslo Accords of 1993? 


Oslo was one of our periods of hope, but it was a mas- 
querade. Israel was never asked, and never agreed, 

to evacuate any territories or settlements. And the 
Palestinian leaders collaborated with that. They agreed 
to a deal [giving them administrative control over the 
urban areas of the West Bank] that did not include the 
evacuation of settlements. 


Why do Israeli journalists shy away from writing about 
the day-to-day repression that is an inextricable part of the 
occupation? 


It's all about self-censorship. Journalists do not want 
to write critically of the occupation because readers 
do not want to read about it, and publishers and edi- 
tors want to keep their readers happy. Since no one is 


WAR CRIMES 


The Goldstone Report, a 546-page document 
commissioned by the UN Human Rights Council, 
found that during the Israeli incursion into Gaza, 
Israeli forces destroyed massive tracts of agricultural 
land with no military justification and routinely 

and knowingly attacked Gazan noncombatants. 

The report found that the IDF perpetrated “grave 
breaches of the fourth Geneva convention” by 
intentionally inflicting collective punishment on the 
people of the Gaza strip, calling the incursion “an 
attack designed to punish, humiliate and terrorize 

a civilian population.” Israel has vehemently denied 
the report's findings, labeling them biased and 
slanted. But the facts of the report аге clear: In Gaza, 
tens of thousands of chickens were killed and egg 


remaining flour factory 
was razed, meaning that 
bread, a staple of the 
Palestinian diet, can по 
longer be produced within 
the territory. The real goal 
of the IDF was, as the 
report states, to “deprive 
Gazans of the means 

of subsistence, employment, housing and water,” 
and, by destroying the infrastructure, “to try to turn 
Gazans against Hamas.” The incursion was merely an 
extension of the policy Israel adopted when Hamas 
was democratically elected to power: to undermine 
faith in the ruling party and systematically shred the 





production in the territory was effectively destroyed; 
huge swaths of farmland were bulldozed and 


agricultural buildings were demolished; Gaza’s only Sarah Nardi 


very fabric of Palestinian existence. 





really that interested in the abuses, they don't get writ- 
ten about. Journalists are also part of the whole machin- 
ery of denial and justification and the closing of eyes 
that includes telling lies and collaborating with lies. 


Wouldn't you agree that the articles written by you and [Israeli 
journalist and Haaretz columnist] Amira Hass are proof that 
Israel, for all its faults, has a free, aggressive press? 


We are under no pressure from the government. 
Journalists are free to write what they want. But back in 
the '50s and "605, the media operated like a government 
information office. You had the unforgettable Editors 
Committee that used to meet regularly with the heads 
of government, with the Israeli Defense Forces, with the 
secret services. Information was shared with the editors 
that they refused to publish because it might harm the 
state, In that way, the media was made part of the pro- 
cess, I think today the media is playing an almost crimi- 
nal role by cooperating with the occupation. If it hadn't, 
the occupation probably wouldn't have lasted this long. 


Are there stories you have written over the years that have made 
an impact on Israelis? 


In 1989 I did a story about a Palestinian woman who lost 
her baby at a checkpoint. That was а big shock to peo- 
ple. It was discussed at a cabinet meeting. But that was a 


long time ago. It has become harder and harder to move 
people. The public has grown indifferent to the suffer- 
ing of Palestinians under occupation. 


In the article you wrote the day after Obama's Cairo speech, 
you began by saying, “Neither Tel Aviv nor Ramallah held their 
breaths ...” and you went on to say, “Both cities have already 
had their fill of nice, historic speeches.” 


Yes. If the words won't be followed by deeds, it's just an- 
other speech. The real test is still ahead of us. 


Yet it is clear from your article that you consider Obama's speech 
highly significant. 


Absolutely. He gave a new direction. He put things on 
the table, like the settlements being illegal, that hadn't 
been on the table before. 


Does the Israeli public believe that if the United States applied 
enough pressure, the settlements would be dismantled? 


I think so. Israel depends on the US in so many ways 
that saying no would not be an option if pressure was 
really applied. 


Excerpted from Robert Hirschfield's interview with 
Gideon Levy in In These Times magazine. 


The Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) cam- 
paign was launched in July 2005 by the Palestinian 
BDS National Committee and is endorsed by over 
170 Palestinian organizations from the occupied 
Palestinian Territories, from Palestinian citizens 
of Israel and from the vast diaspora of Palestinian 
emigrants and refugees. The campaign calls upon 
“people of conscience all over the world to impose 
broad boycotts and implement divestment ini- 
tiatives against Israel similar to those applied to 
South Africa in the apartheid era.” 

In June 2007 the committee outlined a detailed 
plan for action when it published the “Unified 
Palestinian Call for BDS," a call for a massive boy- 
cott of Israeli projects and products. It asked uni- 
versities, cultural institutions, sporting franchises 
and consumers to break their ties with Israel. It 
urged personal, institutional and corporate divest- 
ment from Israeli companies and from multina- 
tional corporations complicit with occupation and 
apartheid. It demanded widespread sanctions to 
isolate Israel both politically and militarily. The 
call for BDS has gained support from around the 
world and is endorsed by international Jewish 
peace groups, labor unions, student groups, faith- 
based organizations and an increasing number 
of European, African, Latin American and Middle 
Eastern political parties. 

The fact that this campaign has inspired such 
prolific international support indicates that, for the 
first time in the history of the conflict, the world 
is listening to Palestinian calls for action. The BDS 
campaign is an effective nonviolent tool against 
a small trade-dependent nation like Israel. It is a 
tool of resistance, one that allows us to act politi- 
cally without wading into the mire of corruption, 
scandal and infighting that mars Palestinian party 
politics. And rather than imposing sanctions that 
punish the lowest strata of the population, the 
campaign targets those financial and political in- 
stitutions that profit most from the occupation. A 
similar strategy proved highly effective in South 
Africa when grassroots activism effectively shut- 
down the apartheid economy and overpowered 
Western support for a racist regime. 

BDS has logged a string of successes in draw- 
ing attention to the complicity of companies like 
Caterpillar, Nokia and Indigo Books and Music. 


Its power lies in naming names - in speaking the 
truth about who is shamelessly profiteering at the 
expense of an occupied people. As the fight wages 
on, international courts are proving to be impor- 
tant battlegrounds. When threatened with ac- 
tion from the courts, the French company Veolia 
Transport, which was contracted to build an illegal 
light rail line connecting occupied East Jerusalem 
with Jewish colonies in the West Bank, announced 
it was pulling out of the project. Lawyers for the 
West Bank village of Bil'in brought charges against 
Canadian-based Green Park International and 
Green Mount International in a Quebec court for 
building settlements in the territories. Though the 
courts eventually refused to hear the case, the in- 
creased internationalization of legal action has 
proved a powerful tool and a promising new ave- 
nue for action. 

is 


5 
have failed, and the violence promoted by certain 
Palestinian factions is not the answer. Іп BDS we 
have the potential to build a truly international co- 
alition through completely legal and ethical action 
-а nonviolent means to strike against a system of 
asymmetric power and high-tech violence. And the 
beauty of the strategy is that it's a multipronged at- 
tack: It's not only though large-scale institutional 
divestment and international litigation that we can 
bring real pressure to bear on Israel - we push back 
every day simply by paying attention to the prod- 
ucts we consume and the companies we support. 
BDS has worked before, and it will work again. 

The key is inspiring people and showing them that 
through solidarity and perseverance, we can end 
the Israeli occupation of Palestine. 


To get involved, visit 
www.bdsmovement.org. 
See who's profiting from the occupation ас 
www.whoprofits.org. 
For international coordination, see 
www.icnpalestine.net. 
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Hey Adbuster: 
Congratulations on publishing Craig 
Smith's excellent article “The Israeli 
Brand” (Adbusters, #86]. Branding 
Israelis as victims and Palestinians as 
terrorists has been the world’s most 
successful advertising campaign 

for 60 years. So successful that, un- 

til recently, Palestinian refugees in 
Adelaide have been afraid to mention 
their nationality for fear of contempt 
and prejudice from Australians. 

This is changing. A poll taken after 
Operation Cast Lead showed that 42% 
of Australians disapprove of Israel’s 
action while only 27% approve. When 
it comes to Israel, the Australian pub- 
lic is starting to see beyond the spin 
and to question the country’s brand- 
ing as a civilized nation. 


MARGARET CASSAR 
ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA 


Dear Adbusters, 

Iclaim to be well informed about the 
state of economics and the surround- 
ing debates, but I still learned things 
in Adbusters #85, Thought Control 





in Economics; particularly Gilles 
Raveaud's “Neocon indoctrination: 
The Mankiw Way.” 

The problem with economics has 
to dowith science: theoretical orien- 
tations and paradigms. Neoclassical 
economics is based on positivism in 
the sense that it's assumed that eco- 
nomics can be “value-free” and sep- 
arated from politics. But this is a 
mistake. Gunnar Myrdal, among oth- 
ers who have been awarded the so- 
called Nobel Prize in Economics 
argued that "values are always with 
us" in social science research and 
education. Neoclassical economics, 
however, is also specific in value and 
ideological terms. Neoclassical eco- 
nomics is therefore a kind of “po- 
litical economics." There is no such 
thing as a "pure" economics. 

Neoclassical economics legiti- 
mizes neoliberalism and Raveaud's 
article suggests that Harvard profes- 
sors such as Gregory Mankiw and 
Marty Feldstein know it. They more 
or less openly supported the Bush 
administration. 

Icompletely agree with Adbusters 








that it's extremely important to іп- 
troduce pluralism in economics. The 
neoclassical monopoly represents a 
serious threat to the global society, 
and those who defend this monopoly 
are dangerous. 


PETER SÓDERBAUM 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS, 
ECOLOGICAL ECONOMICS, 
MALARDALEN UNIVERSITY 
VASTERAS, SWEDEN 


Dear Adbusters, 

Iwantto congratulate you on 
Thought Control in Economics 
[Adbusters, #85]. The present eco- 
nomic crisis has revealed a gaping 
hole in neoclassical economic dog- 
ma. Your issue provided a stellar cast 
of dissenters offering thoughtful criti- 
cism and new ideas. 

1 did, however, find one subject 
missing: an economist proposing a 
new system entirely outside the realm 
of capitalism (and by extension, the 
market). 1 entirely agree with ecolog- 
ical economists who argue that eco- 
nomics must learn to account for the 
flow of entropy and learn to make the 
transition to a steady state. But - if I 
understand the arguments - ecologi- 
cal economists are proposing we re- 
form capitalism in order to rid it of 
its cancerous need for growth. This 
is important for the short term, but 
in thelong term it would be wise to 
setour sights on an entirely different 
system. 

Michael Albert has worked hard 
to develop an essentially anarchist vi- 
sion of economics he calls “parecon” 
(short for participatory economics). 
The goal is that each person has a say 
in decision making in proportion to 
how they will be affected by said de- 
cision. An article by Michael Albert. 
would have been an excellent addi- 
tion to this issue. Nonetheless it was 
nice to see some much needed criti- 
cism of our modern day “priesthood.” 


BLAIR FIX 


Iwas quite troubled by the way 
you tackled nihilism and rational- 
ism in Nihilism and Revolution 
(Adbusters, #84]. 

By presenting nihilism as some 
sort of laissez-faire attitude - as “the 
basic credo of cool" — you almost to- 
tally obscured its more-than-sub- 
stantial revolutionary potential, 
which is embodied in Turgenev's 
words: “A nihilist is someone who 
bows to no authority, who accepts 
no principle at face value, no matter 
in how much respect that principle 
may be held.” Questioning, examin- 
ing and eventually rejecting estab- 
lished notions and values are the 
very basics of both nihilism and crit- 
ical thinking. How can you so easily 
discard that? 


VINCENT 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


ANew Aesthetic [Adbusters, #83] in- 
troduces several important ideas for 
anew artistic movement. I believe 
Robin Laurence is correct in declaring 
an “aesthetic crisis” that is directly re- 
lated to the current economic crisis. 
What is lacking in both the article and 
the issue in general are concrete sug- 
gestions of what form a new aesthetic 
would take. 

Roland Kelts suggests a “Japanese 
simplicity,” but I don't think the an- 
sweris so straightforward. A new aes- 
thetic would relate more closely to the 
relationship among the individual, 
the world and the world of informa- 
tion the individual is trapped in. 

Once upon a time our relation- 
ship to the world was simple: we were 
a part of nature. But as consumerism 
and productivity came to dominate 
our lives, we lost our connection to 
the natural world. To understand and 








Economic students and professors can order Adbusters #85, Thought 
Control in Economics, for half price, and bulk copies of the issue 
are available for $2.50 plus shipping. Email kevin@adbusters.org for 


more information. 


RESIST TEMPTATION 


DUY NOTHING DAT 


21. NOVET 109 





My concept was to build off the biblical 
story of Adam and Eve resisting tempta- 
tion, but in this case, resisting the urge 
to consume. I've designed the poster in 
the style of art nouveau to add another 





dimension of symbolism. 
Thanks, 


ALISA BERTUCCI 





cope with the shift, artists turned 

to information - all the literature of 
the past - to understand the pres- 
ent. The culmination of this pursuit 
was modernism. In modernism, you 
can only connect to the world via in- 
formation. Today the situation is 
more complex. Today we're trapped 
in a Google-world of information. 
Today's artists should get past in- 
formation to reconnect with what is 
left of our world. 


ADRIAN ALDCROFT 
LONDON, UK 


Asa professor who teaches fresh- 
man English, I have learned to 
expectan ignorance of public af- 
fairs from students. My hope is al- 
ways that they will gain some of 
this knowledge during their time at 
school. However, I recently asked 
my students (I have 100) what a 
Soviet is and only four of them 
knew. In one class no one knew, 
and before I could catch myself, I 
blurted out “I hope I die before you 
are in power." 


Choose wisely 


The Google Generation is inca- 
pable of reading, retaining or even 
thinking for themselves. Aristotle 
worried that books were the death 
of knowledge as memorization/ 
rhetoric was the true skill. Now stu- 
dents don't read, memorize or share 
knowledge because Google does it 
all for them. Do I sound pessimis- 
tic and cynical? Come meet my stu- 
dents, they are good kids and they 
are not dumb, but their lives are 
contained in a screen that does their 
thinking for them. 


DR. ADRIENNE BLISS 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 
BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 

MUNCIE, USA 


Dear Adbusters, 
I find myself becoming a grumpy 
old man at an alarming rate. I am 
only 20, but I'm annoyed with the 
youth and the world these days. I 
didn't use to understand why old 
people were complaining, but now 
I sympathize. It seems like all peo- 
ple under 18 are shallow, ignorant, 





—— 


Top-down capitalism 

Bought by Nike in 2003, Converse is now nothing 
more than one of the many tentacles of the largest 
shoe company in the world. The shoe - produced in 
factories notorious for unsafe working conditions 
and shitty wages - has become a symbol o$ corporate 
greed, and the brand is the preferred uniform of a 
disenchanted, disconnected youth. 


Bottom-up capitalism 
Adbusters created Blackspot as an ethical alterna- 
tive to corporations like Nike. Operated by a non- 
profit organization and sold only to indie retailers, 
Blackspot Shoes cycles money into local economies. 
Our shoes are assembled in a fair-trade factory and 
made exclusively with environmentally friendly ma- 
terials. The result is an ecologically sustainable, mor- 
ally sound product. It’s also a way for people to give 
corporations a nice little FUCK YOU ;) 


blackspotshoes.org 


spoiled, boring, whiny and stupid. 
They filter the world through five or 
more screens - whether it is an iPhone, 
Blackberry, laptop or one of their many 
televisions. It's one techno-filter to the 


next. Public schools embrace it and par- 


ents don't see a problem with it. 

‘They are so lost; so hopeless. They 
have become less human and more ev- 
erything else. How did this happen? 

Idon't know what to do - sit back 
and watch the social fabric of America 
decay before my eyes? I do bits of cul- 
ture jamming and yell at disrespectful 
kids on the street - but nothing that's 
going to cause a revolution. I don't 
think they even want a revolution. I 
want to find the one thing I can do to 
cause life-changing epiphanies, like 
in the movies. I just don't think that. 
sort of thing is possible in real life. But 
whether it changes anything or not, I 
have to do something. I don’t want to 
grow up to be one of those pissed off 
old people complaining about high 
prices and stupid, disrespectful kids. 


D. CHASSE GUNTER 
OLYMPIA, USA 


HEY TEACH! 

Your students are exposed to up- 
wards of 3,000 commercial blasts 
every day. They know how to 
consume meaning, but do they 
know how to produce it? 





The Adbusters Media 
Empowerment Kit 


Order online and we'll send you 
over 40 lesson plans, spoof ads, a 
copy оғ our special media literacy 
issue, a DVD chock full of images 
and video clips and, for a limited 
time, a FREE 1 year subscription. 
www.adbusters.org 


In Adbusters #86, Elisabeth’s letter 
read: “No matter how realistic games 
are, they aren't the real world." True, 
but what's so great about the real 
world? What makes our synthetic, digi- 
tal worlds so much less fulfilling than 
the ad-infested, sales-driven, polluted, 
policed, burger-eating, SUV-driving, 
text-sending world outside our door? 

I don’t condemn video games; I con- 
demn the forces that make them so 
much more enticing than the real-life 
experience. In today’s “real world” it’s 
near impossible for the average per- 
son to get out the door fora little true 
experience. Permits and permissions, 
licenses and loans, ratings and restric- 
tions, 9-5, appointments, prices and 
parking passes, callbacks, budgets, 
laws, labor and a whole lot of peo- 

ple telling us what to do, how to do it 
and why we can’t do it. Who has time 
to plan fora legitimate life experience 
when you сап 50 easily fill that gap with 
a vibrant, high-definition substitute in 
the comfort of your own living room? 
Don't get me wrong, I seldom play vid- 
ео games myself and try my very best 
every day to squeeze as much expe- 
rience out of this life as I can - barri- 
ers ornone. But when I get home from 
work and kick off my shoes night af- 
ter night with just enough time to pay 
some bills online and order a pizza be- 
fore I go to bed, rinse and repeat, I cer- 
tainly understand the appeal and ease 
of their escape. 


DAN SUMMERHAYES 
LONDON, CANADA 


Not a subscriber yet? 


ADBUSTERS: 


ENDGAME STRA 
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Get a FREE 
Corporate America 
Flag with a 3 
year subscription. 
Subscribe online at 
adbusters.org or call 
us at 1(800) 663-1243. 





One simple way to change the way you live 
(and reverse the dynamic of capitalism) 
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What a disappointment to see 
Adbusters whoring itself out on 
Facebook and Twitter. I thought 
this was the kind of behavior you 
preached against. Alternative media 
my ass. 


SCOTT BINGEN 


My nomination for the big idea of 

2010: The prospect of popular re- 

volt. Even though it has yet to actual- 

ly materialize in our streets, it would 

be hard to deny that the possibility is 

drawing closer rather than receding. 
Sincerely, 


BENNY ALBERTS 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Iwant to live in a country where рор 
media is a form of self-expression 
and not of mind control. 

Iwant to live in a country where 
farmers are valued more than 
lawyers. 

Iwant to live in a country where 
more money is spent on education 
than on war, 

I want to live іп a country where 


the public health is not determined 
by profit margins. 

Iwant to live in a country where 
the bicycle industry is more heavily 
subsidized than the auto industry. 


TWEETS SENT TO ADBUSTERS 
VIA @GYPSYTHEPUNK. 


Send us your stories, 
photographs, epiphanies: 
editor@adbusters.org 
artdirector@adbusters.org 
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PHOTO OF BARACK OBAMA BY PETE SOUZA 


HOODIA, 2007 





VALÉRIE MRÉJEN 





In a study released this year by the Archives of General Psychology, 
researchers concluded that antidepressant use in America has al- 
most doubled in a ten-year period. That's an increase from about 
13.3 million to 27 million people taking prescribed medication for 
symptoms of depression. During that same period pharmaceuti- 
cal companies increased direct-to-consumer advertising spend- 
ing from $32 million to $122 million. In light of these numbers it 
could be argued that advertisers have managed to sell the idea of 
depression - and its attendant cure — to an easily swayed public. 
And while that may explain part of the increase, it can’t account 
for all oft. It’s difficult to deny that а pall of sadness and anxiety 
has fallen over modern life. Maybe it’s the stress of living in these 
hard economic times; maybe it's the chemicals in the air, the ad- 
ditives in the food or the pollutants in the air we all breathe. Or 
maybe it’s the distance, physical and psychological, that is rapidly 
growing between us. As the world is gripped by rampant health 
scares and communication is increasingly mediated through 
screens, we're becoming unwilling, and perhaps unable, to sim- 
ply reach out and touch one another. And if we lose that very fun- 
damental element of our emotional language, there's no pill in 
the world that will soothe the existential ache. 


Staff 


DON'T TOUCH МЕ! 





EVEN HANDSHAKES WILL DISAPPEAR IN THE FUTURE = WE'LL ALL BE CLICKING ELBOWS AND BOWING JAPANESE-STYLE. 


A friend leans in to kiss your cheek. A family member approaches you for 

a warm embrace. A colleague puts forth his hand for a firm and dedicat- 

ed handshake. In each instance you momentarily freeze up and assess the 
situation. Have they been vaccinated? Where are they coming from? Were 
they recently in China? Are their hygienic habits up to snuff? And in the end 
you stiffen up, offering a courteous head nod instead of physical contact. 

Every era has its epidemics. In the 14th century the bubonic plague 
wiped out one third of Europe. Transmitting from one person to the next 
via the inhalation of infected droplets, the plague caused its victims’ bod- 
ies to decompose while they were still alive. Smallpox erased entire civil 
zations. Hundreds of years later cholera devastated nearly every major city 
on Earth. 

Over time humans learned to react more quickly and effectively to epi- 
demics. Transmission became easier to control, and powerful vaccines are 
now readily available for anyone wishing to avoid infection. Researchers 
are working around the clock, fighting viruses in real time to ensure that 
current airborne threats never reach their full potential. The number of 
deaths caused by НІМІ, H7N7 and H5N1 are negligible, and yet these acro- 
пут continue to loom large in our lives. 

In the 21st century the epidemic has become a preemptive psychologi- 
cal condition. Its symptoms show up in our Twitter feeds and our 24-hour 
news tickers, infecting our emotions and thoughts rather than our skin 
and blood.—DH 





WHAT DO YOU SEE? 


A plainclothes cop walks into a diner and finds no less 
than five gun-wielding criminals holding up the crowded 
joint. “We're not just going to let you walk out of here,” 
the cop says. "Who's we, sucka?” says one of the crimi- 
nals. “Smith and Wesson and me,” says the cop. He draws 
his Smith & Wesson and - іп a crowded diner -- shoots 
four of the criminals and advances on the last gunman, 
who's holding a pistol to a hostage’s head. One itchy trig- 
ger finger and the hostage could be dead. The cop glares at 
the criminal. “Go ahead, make my day.” The cop is “Dirty 
Harry” Callahan, but really he could be any Hollywood 


tend to seek compromises. Dirty Harry is an extreme and 
violent example, but he is emblematic of Western cul- 
ture and he sums up our single-minded, goal-oriented be- 
havior with aplomb. “When I see an adult male chasing 
a female with the intent to commit rape, I shoot the bas- 
tard. That's my policy.” 

New research shows that culture even affects our cog- 
nition. A study published in the Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology claims that Americans and Japanese intuit 
the emotions of others differently based on cultural train- 
ing. “North Americans try to identify the single important 





hero. The movie is Sudden Impact, but really it could be any 
movie or book or manifestation of Western culture. 

With a few modern updates, Western culture has been 
re-creating the same story over and over again since 
Homer collected The Odyssey more than two and a half 
thousand years ago. Since the Greeks, the ideal of the 
unique and strong individual has become so prevalent in 
Western culture that we have stopped realizing that it is 
even part of our culture. Often we mistake our percep- 
tions of the world for how the world really is. 

Psychologists have long known that North Americans 
overestimate their own distinctiveness, especially in 
comparison with East Asians. When asked to describe 
themselves, Americans and Canadians tend to talk about 
their individual personality and personal outlook more 
than Japanese do. North Americans tend to settle argu- 
ments in terms of right and wrong, whereas East Asians 


thing that is key to making a decision,” explains Dr. 
Takahiko Masuda, the study's author, over the phone 
from his office at the University of Alberta. “In East Asia 
they really care about the context.” He studied the eye 
movement of Americans and Japanese when analyzing a 
picture of a group of cartoon people. When asked to inter- 
pret the emotion of the person in the center, the Japanese 
looked at the person for about one second before moving 
on to the people in the background. They needed to know 
how the group was feeling before understanding the emo- 
tion of the individual. The Americans (and Canadians in 
subsequent studies) focused 95% of their attention on the 
person in the center. Only 5% of their attention was fo- 
cused on the background, and this, Dr. Masuda points 
out, didn’t influence their interpretation of the central fig- 
ure's emotion. For North Americans the foreground is all- 
important. 


Dr. Masuda is quick to point out that Americans and 
Japanese are physiologically the same. The difference in 
eye movement is tied to the roots of our respective cul- 
tures. When trying to explain the natural world, the 
Ancient Greeks - the founders of Western civilization 
> tended to focus on central objects and sought to ex- 
plain their rules of behavior. Funnily enough, Aristotle 
thought a rock had the property of "gravity." It didn't occur 
to him that a system was working its powers on the rock. 
The Chinese on the other hand took a more holistic ap- 
proach. They believed that everything occurred within a 
context, or a field of forces, and thus they unraveled the 





relationship between the moon and the tides. 

These differences in philosophy can be explained, at 
least in part, by the environments that spawned them. 
"We are surrounded by socially created information, 
which affects our perception," Masuda explains. And per- 
ception affects our culture. Research shows that North 
American cities are less cluttered than East Asian cit- 

115, which means that North Americans can spend more 
time considering salient objects. When Americans or 
Canadians visit East Asia, they are often overwhelmed by 
the amount of information they have to process. I have 
experienced this phenomenon personally. The first time 

I bused from Incheon Airport into Seoul, South Korea, I 
was dumbfounded by the number of buildings, advertise- 
ments, lights, cars and people and had to turn away from 
the window to stop my head from spinning. Dr. Masuda 
first arrived in North America when he was 26. Compared 


to Japan, which was crowded with people and objects and 
“complex pieces of information,” he felt North American 
cities to be lonely places. 

Masuda stresses that no way of perceiving the world 
is better than another and refuses to interpret his stud- 
ies too broadly. He has yet to conduct his tests in Africa or 
South America. But it seems to me that Masuda’s study is 
important: It reminds us that there is more than one way 
of seeing the world. 

North Americans have a tendency toward isolating sin- 
gular goals and working doggedly towards them. And we 
have achieved some remarkable accomplishments. We 


Is your brain 
East or West? 


IMAGES COURTESY TAKAHIKO MASUDA 


put a man on the moon, invented the telephone and the 
airplane and achieved a thousand more seemingly impos- 
sible tasks. We congratulate ourselves on our individual- 
ism in our movies, our art, our personal relationships and, 
of course, our politics. But as we do so, we perpetuate this 
trait - perception informs culture, culture informs percep- 
tion - until we mistake the way we see the world for the 
only way to see the world. 

As alluring as the Dirty Harry approach may be, is it 
time to put away our Smith & Wesson and start consider- 
ing the other customers in the diner? The problems we 
face today – the environmental degradation of our planet, 
global recession, religious fundamentalism - don't fit in- 
side borders or simple categories. Context is unavoidable. 
We need to start looking for it. 


Tan Bullock 
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Roland Nozomu Кейт 





Voices rose on both sides of the world — 
even before Hatoyama was officially elected. 
American commentators decried the weakening 
or potential collapse of the US-Japan security al- 
liance, a postwar deal rooted in Cold War poli- 
tics that has largely reduced Japan to a compliant 
host of American military bases and a reliable 
supplier of American consumer goods: America’s 
impotent little brother, or in artist Takashi 
Murakami’s formulation, a reconfigured “Little 
Boy” (from the codename of the bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima). Some were even snarkier, ques- 
tioning Hatoyama's fitness for governance and 
claiming his party would ruin Japan's economy. 

On the Japanese side, officials clamored to 
suggest that the article was never intended for 
publication in the Times, claiming the op-ed 
was a truncated version of a longer essay (true) 
whose original template was far more nuanced 
and America-friendly (debatable). At one point, 
rumors emerged from Tokyo that the article had 
been published by the newspaper without per- 
mission, raising copyright-infringement con- 
cerns and the suspicion that it had been leaked 
by members of the opposition party, whose very 
America-friendly members were on the verge of 
losing power for the first time (with one brief 
exception) in 55 years. 

І happened to read the story in New York, 
where friends and colleagues who had no rea- 
son to know the name of Japan’s then prime 
minister were becoming increasingly aware 
that the nation was about to undergo an histor- 
ic electoral and paradigmatic shift. But I found 
the borderline hysterical reactions on both sides 
of the world amusing and also intensely reveal- 
ing. For what Hatoyama seemed to be saying to 
readers in the West from his soon-to-be-pul- 
pit boiled down to this: We’ve tried your way. 
We've been trying it most strenuously since the 
end of the war. We’ve seen the good, the bad 
and the ugly. But things have changed, and it’s 


time to do it our way now. 


The principles of the “our way” Hatoyama 
outlines wouldn’t surprise anyone familiar with 
Japanese culture or with the broader tenets 
sustained in many Asian societies. Cautioning 
against “the dangers inherent within freedom,” 
he calls for a return to the Japanese concept of 
Juai: a sense of love, friendship and brother/sis- 
terhood that binds communities together and 
gives them a sense of purpose, meaning and se- 
curity. Contrasting this with the loss of hu- 
man dignity resulting from an economic system 
in which “people are simply personnel expens- 
es,” Hatoyama especially focuses on the need to 
shrink economic disparities and embrace a new 
era of multipolarity, in which no single nation - 
pointedly, neither the US nor China - holds all 
the cards. 

Sound familiar? US President and Nobel 
Peace Prize-winner Barack Obama sounded 
very similar notes on the campaign trail and 
in his acceptance speeches: espousing the res- 
toration of dignity to the American worker, 
the value and virtue of community-building, 
healthcare for all citizens and respecting all na- 
tional leaders, be they friend or foe, in a multi- 
polar 21st century world. 

Isuspect the overblown reaction to 
Hatoyama’s op-ed – anxieties and accusations in 
the West, denials and dust-ups in the East — en- 
sued not because of his vision for Japan’s im- 
minent new path, but because he clarified a 
paradigm shift that is now fully under way. The 
winds of change are today blowing East to West; 
the new path is already here. 

Permit me, for a moment, to get philosophi- 
cal about portability — specifically, the Sony 
Walkman, which celebrated its 30th birthday 
earlier this summer, exactly two months before 
Hatoyama’s election. 

When the Walkman emerged in the US, mas- 
sive, multilayer component stereo systems were 
still de rigueur in America, maximizing the son- 
ic boom in your basement or bedroom, but also 


standing as a brute physical monument to your 
tastes and fiscal prowess. Visiting a friend's home 
and admiring his chest-high monolith of ste- 

reo components was akin to oohing and aahing 
over the gleaming fins and fenders of his massive 
American car. The consumer product was an ex- 
tension of the self, and size, not to mention price 
tags, definitely mattered. 

To be sure, Japanese brand names soon edged 
in on the heft. Pioneer, Panasonic and, yes, Sony 
eventually displaced Magnavox and Zenith. But 
the arrival of the Sony Walkman and its success- 
ful penetration of Western markets heralded a 
new set of priorities. The Walkman didn’t boast 
of its owner’s wallet or individual acumen. Sleek 
and small, you didn't look at it, you listened to it. 
It sounded, to early users at least, like a million 
bucks. It was an affordable inconspicuous and un- 
obtrusive portable device. I shared tapes and ear- 
phones with numerous pals on school buses and 
in hallways and locker rooms. I was no longer 
showing off my equipment or expertise to a single 
visitor, but building a community through рег- 
sonal contact. 

What I only dimly knew then, of course, was 
that the Walkman was produced by a nation low 
on national resources, limited in space and keen 
on reinvention. A nation much like the world we 
are all living in now. 

Ten years ago American journalist T.R. Reid 
wrote a book called Confucius Lives Next Door, 
in which he tried to make a compelling argu- 
ment for the West’s adoption of Asian ways. I 
read it when it first appeared and thought what 
many critics wrote: Are you crazy? His itemized 
lists of Japanese virtues read like a laundry list 
of American phobias: respect your elders, don’t 
question authority, do your work obediently, 
learn to live with adversity, don’t challenge the 
status quo. 

But rereading the book now, ten years after its 
publication, I realize Reid was on to something, 


however poorly timed his analysis. We are liv- 
ing in a world of declining expectations and as- 
pirations, so the cliché goes, but only if our goals 
are based on a dying paradigm. If we are living 
in a world of real possibility, where egalitarian- 
ism can coexist with capitalism, where selfhood 
doesn’t collide with community, then maybe 
Asia can show us where we're going. 

Shortly after September 11, 2001, my Japanese 
mother flew from Boston to Tokyo to visit me. 
Though her flight was nearly empty, she said she 
wasn't worried. Once you've lived through re- 
lentless B-29 firebombing raids, as she did dur- 
ing World War II, you can bear one day of terror 
attacks and get on with your plans. 

Together we flew to Okayama Prefecture in 
southwestern Japan to meet one of her cous- 
ins for a tour of the island-studded Inland Sea. 
Her cousin collected us in his new car, which he 
was clearly very proud of. It was a Toyota (of 
course), and a bit boxy in design, but it had a 
sleek dashboard with digital readouts that lu- 
cidly registered every atmospheric and automo- 
tive tick. The ride was smooth and the seats were 
comfortable, but every time he braked for a гей 
light, the car's engine simply stopped. It was en- 
tirely silent. 

"This is a hybrid vehicle," he explained, “а 
mix of electric and gas. It's called the Prius. It's 
the least wasteful car in the world." 

My mother peered back at me over the head- 
rest. “Do you think this could ever be popular in 
America?” 

I didn't hesitate. “Never,” I said. “It’s too 
quiet.” 

Americans, I believed, stake their claim by 
being loud, individualistic, even borderline 
obnoxious. Excess is the point - and is often 
prized and celebrated. A vehicle with tailored 
wings or Humvee mass has to purr, hum and 
roar when it stops and starts at a traffic light. 
This Prius, whatever its technological assets 


and environmental soundness, was simply too 
timid and conscientious for the bright and 
mighty West. 

But that was then. Neither my mother nor her 
cousin nor I could have anticipated the absurdi- 
ty and impotence of America’s ongoing “war on 
terror” and its increasingly Pyrrhic and pathet- 
ic invasions of both Afghanistan and Iraq. None 
of us could have foreseen the economic collapse 
that has laid bare the rickety assumptions the 
American mythology of selfhood and selfishness 
was precariously erected on. And in the days af- 
ter 9/11 we didn’t yet realize that the West and 
its romantically errant ways were fast becoming 
unsustainable: fodder for fools who still think 
the good life, defined by commerce, is forever. 

What’s happening in America and in other 
Western nations is as simple as it is necessary: 
We've begun looking to Asian models for cues to 
shape our intertwined futures. 

Today the Toyota Prius is one of America’s 
top-selling cars. Toyota can barely keep pace 
with American consumer demand, and the 
Prius comes with lengthy waiting lists. Today 
China manufactures every bit of clothing you 
and I own, with the possible exception of an 
Italian suit or French dress for formal occa- 
sions. Sushi is in the supermarket, chopsticks 
are at the ballpark. 

“Asia is undergoing a renaissance,” says 
Japanese novelist Haruki Murakami, speaking to 
me in downtown Tokyo about his decision to let 
a Vietnamese-French director, Tran Anh Hung, 
film his novel Norwegian Wood. “The entire re- 
gion has changed because we now have money 
and power. And we do things differently than 
the West. It’s a different sense of time, sound and 
vision. This is a tremendous opportunity for us 
to be leaders rather than followers.” 

Asia is far from perfect, of course. The crony- 
ism, corruption and lack of transparency that 
have plagued regional politics, for example, need 


to go. And to varying degrees many Asian societ- 
ies have incorporated positive values we associate 
with the West: critical independence, selfhood, 
entrepreneurship and thoughtful irreverence. 
But is it time now, a decade after Reid’s book 

on the virtues of Confucianism, for the West to 
adopt some good news from the East: commu- 
nity, calm, reverence and egalitarianism? And 
do we even need the hackneyed binaries of East/ 
West, good/evil, right/wrong, socialism/capi- 
talism, or can we finally proceed without them? 

As we move into the next decade of the new 
century, I propose that we in the West embrace 
Asia’s successful societies— not as exotic myster- 
ies, but as new potential paradigms. The West 
has contributed to Japan in spades. There would 
arguably be no Osamu Tezuka, Hayao Miyazaki 
or global anime explosion without artists like 
Walt Disney and Max Fleischer, and probably 
no Walkman without the advancement of ste- 
reophonic sound technologies in Europe and 
America. Today’s laptops and iPods, cell phones 
and other mobile devices are better understood 
as products of Japanamerica: a hybrid source 
from which we've all benefited. 

Let's listen to our neighbors in the East. A cul- 
ture that prizes quiet contemplation, self-ab- 
negation, community and stability should not 
threaten us in the West. We can do better if we 
learn from one another. And with our entire 
planet threatened by extinction, we need to. 


Roland Nozomu Kelts is the author of Japanamerica: Но» 
Japanese Pop Culture Has Invaded the US. He is a lecturer at the 
University of Tokyo, a contributing editor for 4 Public Space 
magazine and a columnist for the Daily Yomiuri. His forth- 
coming novel is called Access. 
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Hey you fat "first world" pig! 
It's time to change your life... 
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It may look like a delicate celestial butterfly 
fluttering its wings against an eternal void, but 
the image on the previous spread is actually 
a planetary nebula in the Milky Way galaxy. 
It exists 4,000 light years away from Earth in 
the constellation Scorpius. At its center is 
a dying star that was once five times bigger 
than our sun. The swaths extending out from 
each side are turbulent gases that clock in at 
more than 36,000 degrees Fahrenheit and are 
hurtling through space at 600,000 miles an 
hour. The photograph — alongside the snapshot 
of a remote galaxy on the facing page - is part 
of a new series of images taken by NASA's 
refurbished Hubble Space Telescope. Over 
the next few years Hubble will peer further 
into the folds of space than ever before. It 
is expected to reveal unknown facets of the 
universe, provide clues about happenings in 
distant galaxies and help us understand the 
mysterious behavior of dark energy. Eclipsed 
by a different kind of wonder altogether, the 
three people on this page were photographed 
while playing video games. 





COUNTER-CLOCKWISE: JAIMIE (PLAYING SSX 3), C.J. (PLAYING ENTER THE MATRIX), TODD (PLAYING TEST DRIVE), 
FROM THE SERIES "GAME BOYS" BY SHAUNA FRISCHKORN, SHAUNAFRISCHKORN.COM 





CHARLIE ENGMAN 


Most of us, 

whether we've 

experienced 
it directly or not, are familiar with the idea ofa comedown. A comedown is 
what happens when a drug, usually a stimulant, begins the long, painful 
process of withdrawing from your system. As the euphoria of the high be- 
gins to wane and the anxiety washes in, you suddenly start to feel dizzy and 
disoriented. The drug, previously situated between you and reality, is wear- 
ing off and, as it goes, you're left to navigate the void created by its absence. 
That means going through the process of reconnecting to yourself, to your 
body’s natural rhythms and your mind’s natural pace. And when it’s final- 
ly over, you're left feeling listless, lifeless and blank ... the soaring high re- 
placed by a crushing melancholy. 

That's how I feel every year after Christmas. 

Once the cheer Руе been mainlining since the day after Thanksgiving 
dries up, Im left with an emptiness I can't quite describe. There's nothing 
like the sight of Christmas decorations after the holiday has passed. Walking 
into a room strewn with yuletide detritus is like returning to the scene of 
Bacchanalian excess the morning after, when all you're left with is a head- 
ache and a vague sense of shame. The thought of candy, cookies, credit 
cards - consumption in any form - invites feelings of guilt and disgust. I 
can't wait to eat a salad, go to the gym. I vow never to go to the mall again. I 
just want to get clean. Coming down from Christmas - reconnecting to my 
body's natural rhythms and my mind's natural pace ~ takes days. 

I doubt Pm alone. Most people seem a bit pallid and disconnected, not 
quite themselves, in the days following Christmas. It’s as if we’re all try- 
ing to traverse the void that the holiday, with its attendant excess, has left in 
its wake. But what if we were to introduce some elements of Ramadan into 
our celebration of Christmas? Muslims, during the month-long observance 
of the Islamic holiday, abstain from eating, drinking and sex during the 
daylight hours. The practice of fasting is meant to teach patience, humility 
and restraint. It is meant to inspire empathy and appreciation. It’s a way to 
achieve “God-consciousness” and repent for past sins and misdeeds. Above 
all, fasting is meant to bring one closer to one’s spiritual self. By denying the 
body, practitioners are strengthening the soul and the mind. It is an exercise 
in discipline and meditation that, once completed, should leave one feeling 
more connected, more whole. 

Westerners have a long tradition of borrowing from other cultures to tem- 
per an immoderate nature. Yoga brings us calm, Tao brings us balance - so 
why not look to Islam for a bit of restraint? Maybe we сап begin this year at 
the height, rather than the depths, of self. 





Sarah Nardi 


ISLAMO- 








ADBUSTERS: Why is the “clash of civilizations” 
thesis so popular and why did it come about? 


RICHARD BULLIET: If you go back to the early days of 
Islam, it is a fact that the majority of all the Christians 
in the world in the year 600 ended up having grand- 
children who were living under Muslim rule. Islam 
really did come close to snuffing out Christianity be- 
cause the most populous Christian provinces - Egypt, 
Syria and so on - were conquered. So you had a fear 
that was built in very early. And that fear generated 
distortions and stereotypes that still get mined from 
time to time for contemporary usage. 

But over time it turned out that the division be- 
tween the Muslim world and Europe was not contin- 
ual warfare. You had trade. You had Christians and 
Jews living in the Muslim world without difficulty. 

You had a massive flow of cultural influences from 
the Muslim world into Christian Europe to the degree 
that the culture that developed in Europe is based on 
things that came in from the Muslim territories. This 
has never been fully recognized. 

Samuel Huntington’s Clash of Civilizations the- 
sis did not reach prominence until after 9/n. At which 
time it was the most convenient shibboleth to encap- 
sulate what the Bush administration was trying to 
make everyone fearful of. 


AB: Why do you believe it is necessary to reunite 
Islam and Christianity? 


RB: Well, let me take America as an example. If you 
accept a Clash of Civilizations hypothesis then you ei- 
ther find a way to exempt Americans of Muslim faith 
from the civilization their faith represents or you have 
turned them into an irreducible internal enemy. We 
have a long history in the United States of demon- 
izing groups - whether it’s Protestants demonizing 
Catholics or old immigrants demonizing new immi- 
grants or everybody demonizing Jews or whites de- 
monizing blacks. And the best moments in American 
history have been those moments when we have said: 
“We don’t accept that.” These divisions no longer 
stand out as eternal divisions in our society. But what 
the Clash of Civilizations thesis does is say, “There is 
one division that is eternal. And therefore there are 
some Americans who are by principle, by birth, һо5- 
tile to our country.” This is something that goes back 
to the Know Nothing Party and other bigoted groups 
in this country. If you are a Muslim in this country, 
which I am not, then you are very sensitive to the fact 
that there is a very powerful ideological push to turn 
you into an unacceptable citizen. That is wrong, fun- 
damentally wrong. 


Richard Bulliet is a professor of history at Columbia University who specializes 
in the history of Islamic society. Adbusters contributing editor Micah White 
talked to him about his book The Case for Islamo-Christian Civilization. 
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CLIMATE WARS [PART II] 


4 [4 Imagine that the year is 2024. It's only 15 years 


in the future but the world has changed a lot. 
As the flow of hungry ex-farmers from Central 
America and Southern Mexico turned into a 
flood in the early 2020s, the US border came un- 
der severe pressure and huge new shantytowns 
sprang up around the crowded Mexican cities. 
Food riots became a regular feature of urban 

life and martial law was declared in Mexico City 
and 10 other big cities. The four big hurricanes 
of 2023 and the decision to abandon parts of 
Southern Louisiana and Coastal Florida were the 
last straw for an American public that had sever- 
al million of their own climate refugees to reset- 
tle inland and public patience with ever growing 
illegal immigration from Mexico snapped. The 
White House gave the order to fortify the border 


and within a week Congress had voted the funds. 


The decision to close the border was a catas- 
trophe for Mexico. The big cities were already 
a pressure cooker and that shut off the safe- 
ty valve. The military coup of early 2024 ended 
Mexican democracy, and Бу now many shanty- 
towns were effectively no-go zones for the army. 
Television images of desperate Mexicans being 
killed while trying to cross the border alienated 
the one-fifth of the population whose families 
originally came from Mexico or Central America. 
After 2024 the United States was an angry and di- 
vided society. г 

- Gwynne Dyer, Climate Wars 9 9 
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PS. 


ሪ ሪ I can tell you how to build a border that will stop any illegal 
immigrants cold. First you put up razor wire three meters 
high and you electrify it. Behind that you dig a ditch about 
three meters deep and ten meters wide and you put your 
motion detectors down there. Then you build another three- 


meter-high fence behind that and on top of it you put your 
video cameras, your floodlights and your remote-controlled 
machine guns. Maybe you put landmines down in the ditch 
too. Three thousand meters of that kind of fence along the 
US/Mexican frontier would cost about six months worth of 
the Iraq War. And now you have built an deam impegna 

ble wall, provided nu re prepare: 





THE COMING INSURRECTION 


SAM COOPER REVIEWS A SITUATIONIST THRILLER 


The instability of meaning within the society of the 
spectacle is such that a statement can contain two op- 
posing messages simultaneously. In the overdeter- 
mined world of media representation, condemnation 
and commendation can be indistinguishable from 

one another. So when French Minister of the Interior 
Michéle Alliot-Marie warns that a book is “a manual 

for terrorism,” or when the Glenn Beck pantomime, 
with its usual hamfisted outrage, labels that same book 
“a call to arms for violent revolution,” the book is not 
blacklisted into obscurity but instead - thanks to what 
amounts to a savvy advertising pitch ~ enjoys a massive 
increase in sales. The book in question is The Coming 
Insurrection, authored by the anonymous Invisible 
Committee, allegedly the Тагпас 9, the group purport- 
edly responsible for sabotaging train lines in France 
last year. 

The coverage of the case against the Tarnac 9 has 
ranged from fearful predictions of the return of Action 
Directe-style “ultra-left” militancy to support from a 
number of big name academics, who denounced the 
state's disproportionate response to the threat posed 
by the group of commune-living young graduates. 
Giorgio Agamben, friend of alleged ringleader Julian 
Coupat, has described the situation as tragicomic, re- 
vealing the French government's paranoid and hysteri- 
cal treatment of people too easily labeled "terrorist." 
Certainly The Coming Insurrection prophesies increased 
violence of the type seen recently in Greece and in the 
Paris suburbs, but the weakness of the case against the 
Tarnac 9 - which Alberto Toscano called the "legal ob- 
scenity of basing arrests on a text" — indicates that this 
has become a symbolic battle for the Sarkozy govern- 
ment: a propagandist gesture made to maintain a state 
of fear that instantly criminalizes any radically oppo- 
sitional voice. As Gérard Coupat, Julian's father, said: 
"They are turning my son into a scapegoat for a gen- 
eration who have started to think for themselves about 
capitalism and its wrongs." 

The Coming Insurrection is insistent that things are 
soon to change. Everything is at the point of collapse, 
of overflow, of transition. These changes are to be met 
by new forms of activism, forms that discard older log- 
ics of protest, visibility and organization and embrace 


instead spontaneity and invisibility. Where social con- 
trol is predicated on the visual, invisibility is a tactical 
necessity, offering a safe space, however temporarily, 
for maneuvers beneath the spectacle. Meanwhile the 
recent uprisings in Paris and Greece reflect the wild- 
cat spontaneity that will fuel the coming insurrection 
itself. This volatile political energy has spilled over the 
remits of orthodox politics to constitute a negation of 
politics or - more precisely - a politics of negation: 

“No one can honestly deny the obvious: this [the 
2005 French riots] was an assault that made no de- 
mands, a threat without a message, and it had nothing 
to do with 'politics.'" 

Capitalism, as we are hearing more and more regu- 
larly, is in crisis. And as this perpetual state of crisis 
becomes more acute, insurrectionary violence will fol- 
low. The point is to harness these energies while also 
recognizing that a destructive principle must precede 
construction. Such destruction is not to be feared: 

The Coming Insurrection proposes an active nihilism in- 
formed by a libidinal energy, an affirmative self-belief 
and a willingness to throw off the shackles of both 
capitalist society and outmoded forms of opposition. 
"Attach yourself to what you feel to be true. Begin 
there." 

Attempts to locate the genealogy of this curious text 
have frequently drawn comparisons with the provo- 
cateurs of the Situationist International. While the 
tactics of mobilization and resistance offered by The 
Coming Insurrection are abstract and often vague, the 
Invisible Committee has clearly been influenced by the 
Situationist directive to create situations - moments of 
life directly lived - that undermine the dominant logic 
of passive consumption and alienated representation. 
Although the text is closer to the affective and rous- 
ing tone of Raoul Vaneigem’s The Revolution of Everyday 
Life than to the dense Hegelian logic and historicity of 
Guy Debord, The Coming Insurrection takes for granted 
many of the theses of Debord's Society of the Spectacle. 
However, the pretense of substance and vitality that 
the spectacle once afforded us has now expired, and 
we live on the corpse of spectacular society, deceiving 
ourselves that it still lives and breathes. 

The Coming Insurrection has three sections: first there 


is an introduction to the exhausted state of modern 
life in the endgame of late capitalism. Then there are 
seven chapters that - as in Dante's Inferno - are labeled 
circles. Each circle analyzes a different aspect of society 
(selfhood and subjectivity, schools and hooliganism, 
work and leisure, the metropolis and the network, the 
economy, the environment, the nation-state and the 
West). And four final chapters take a more pragmatic 
approach: signposting avenues for contemporary activ- 
ism and spaces where opposition can still be mounted. 
Here The Coming Insurrection maps out a spatial politics 
of urban guerrillas and occupied territory. Drawing 

on accounts of the Paris commune, the Algerian War 
of Independence and the conflict in Iraq, the Invisible 
Committee argues that the West has honed its meth- 
ods of domestic control through its history of impe- 
rialism. They claim that the most effective forms of 
resistance have not arisen through demands made of 
the state or through conventional forms of political 
organization but through a military urbanism that re- 
appropriates space and redraws the parameters of con- 
flict. So, contrary to the “official” discourses, the 2005 
Paris suburb riots were not a moment of control being 
lost, of “dispossession,” but instead a moment when 
territory was (re)possessed: 

“People can burn cars because they are pissed off, 
but to keep the riots going for a month while keeping 
the police in check - to do that you have to know how 
to organize, you have to establish complicities, you 
have to know the terrain perfectly and share a com- 
mon language and common enemy." 

The text is full of echoes of disparate voices from 
the last 60 years of critical and cultural theory, includ- 
ing Agamben, Theodor Adorno, Gilles Deleuze and 
Manuel Castells. One recurrent theme is that capital- 
ist society can no longer suppress the irreducible an- 
tinomies that it has fostered for so long. Following The 
Society of the Spectacle's assertion (and détournement of 
Hegel) that "in a world that is really upside down, the 
true is a moment of the false," The Coming Insurrection 
tells us that "the future has no future," "from left to 
right, it's the same nothingness," and "it's only against 
voting itself that people continue to vote." 

Unfortunately the relationship between The Coming 


Insurrection’s theoretical analysis and its calls for mo- 
bilization is not untroubled. On the one hand, for ex- 
ample, we are told that the coming insurrection is so 
inevitable that "it's the privileged feature of radical 
circumstances that a radical application of logic leads 
to revolution. It's enough to say just what is before 
our eyes and not shrink from the conclusions." On the 
other hand we are told repeatedly that it is useless to 
wait, that we must intervene even if “we can no longer 
even see how an insurrection might begin." The Coming 
Insurrection's uneasy alliance of a Situationist critique 
(so concerned with the visual) with anarchist direct ac- 
tion (based on a retreat from visibility) can thus some- 
times feel rather impatient. Yet such discrepancies are 
bound to arise when the Invisible Committee's project 
is so esoteric. 

The text's critique of ecology and the green move- 
ment is equally opaque. The various arms of the green 
movement - especially negative growth and associat- 
ed doctrines of voluntary austerity - are convincingly 
identified as capitalism's self-reform, the birth of eco- 
capitalism. Cultural interventions like those made by 
Casseurs de Pub (the French equivalent of Adbusters) and 
the exhortation to “revalorize the noneconomic as- 
pects of life” are written off as the testing out of new 
social ties that will lead to capitalism reestablishing 
itself in the green era. Here the Invisible Committee 
creates rivalries where alliances are necessary, disap- 
proving of nearly all organized contemporary anti- 
capitalism and cultural opposition yet never clearly 
differentiating itself from these entities. 

In 1962 Scottish Situationist and novelist Alexander 
Trocchi published an essay entitled “A Revolutionary 
Proposal: Invisible Insurrection of a Million Minds.” 
Trocchi's intentions were similar to those of the 
Invisible Committee. They both imagine networks of 
individuals working behind the scenes to attack struc- 
tures of alienation: Trocchi within culture and the 
Invisible Committee within everyday dissent. Both 
projects rely on invisibility: The refusal of clearly de- 
marcated boundaries and visible social presence give 
the movements an amorphous invulnerability. The 
danger, however, is that the Invisible Committee's 
project will fall at the same hurdle as Trocchi’s did. 


The invisibility that can evade surveillance is the same 
invisibility that can render a project perpetually vague 
and indecipherable to sympathizers. 

The Coming Insurrection cannot provide activists 
with an insurrectionary how-to guide. Instead we 
must recognize the spirit that motivates the book, 
the sense that things have been deteriorating for too 
long, and we must move from contemplation to ac- 
tion. Underdeveloped theory will mature, answers 
will arise spontaneously; the task now is to mobilize, 


I think first we must inscribe the Invisible Committee 
in the French tradition ... maybe a double French tra- 
dition, which is a tradition of a vision of politics as 
finding a new form of radical negativity. The vision of 
the political act is as the emergence of an invention — 
particularly something political but also in my vision a 
poetical invention — of the new form of negativity. This 
tradition begins with the Surrealists and it is present 
in Situationism with Guy Debord, And naturally the 
Invisible Committee is in that sort of tradition that is 
specifically an intellectual tradition where political 
radicalism is sought near aesthetic radicalism by way 
of the invention of new forms of radical negativity. 
What is new? In the Invisible Committee the idea 
is to stop the circulation. This idea is the new signifi- 
cation, The idea is that today negativity must directly 
stop the process of circulation, the capitalist pro- 
cess of circulation. And this is why the great means of 
transportation - cars, trains, planes and so on - are 
the material of that circulation. 








field manuals. — Kono Matsu 


Without question, The Coming Insurrétion is the activist book of 2009. Authored by the 
anonymous Invisible Committee, the slim manual catalyzed activist circles іп а way 
we haven't seen since the Situationists set hearts and minds ablaze. The book picks up 
where Debord and the others left off, urging the subversion and overthrow of the con- 
sumer spectacle. Theorists like Badiou have criticized it for buying into negation, but 
books like these don't traffic in cold theories — they're about keeping the revolutionary 
spark alive. For culture jammers, anarchists and malcontents everywhere, The Coming 
Insurrection is а bracing tonic —an elegant and inspiring call to arms. As the temperature 
rises, markets fall and societal structures show signs of weakness, total revolution may 
be the only way to save the day ... And a book like this may well prove to be one of the 


communicate and make connections. Though often 
obscure, this is a brave and ambitious book. It is not a 
manual for terrorism, but it is a call to action. It is an 
attempt to foresee the libidinal content of a change 
that has to come. 


Sam Cooper is working toward a PhD at the University of 
Sussex. His research focuses on the adoption of Situationist 
theory in Britain. 


The newness is contextual. It is the analysis of cap- 
italism as the new complete form of circulation and 
to stop the circulation is the real content of negativ- 
ity. All that, finally, is in my opinion absolutely old and 
not new. That is my judgment. Naturally, | sympathize, 
І адоге and | write in defense of them. The old revolu- 
tionaries are also our friends. 

But this is not new it is absolutely old. It is the con- 
tinuation of the same logical disposition. And so it. 
is not at all the opening of a new future. It is the old 
idea that you can organize the people with symbol- 
ic acts. This idea is absolutely false. You can organize 
the people by discussion of the new politics but not 
by symbolic acts. This was, after all, the idea of the 
German Red Army Faction. The Red Army Faction was. 
probably the most significant example during the 70s 
of this sort of logic: “First, we do something and we 
create a new symbol, and around this symbol there 
will be an organization of people."That is not true. All 
that is defined by prison and death. It is terrible. It is 
horrible and you have to fight against that sort of con- 
clusion. At the level of political activity, as a realistic 
thing with a real project of transformation, it is some- 
thing aesthetic - something subjectively aesthetic. 








Neither Imitate Nor Hate 


As culture jammers, how can we live in a world that is poi- 
80በ0ህ5 to our souls, harmful to our minds and at odds 
with our ideals? Common sense tells us that we have two 
options: either imitate or hate. But if we remain stuck 
within this binary opposition, we'll lose ourselves. If we 
imitate the world, we sacrifice our core beliefs. If we hate 
the world, we become reactionary and lose the passion 
that grounds us. So what can we do? Seneca, the great 
stoic philosopher, posed the same question nearly two 
millennia ago. And the answer he found speaks to the cul- 
ture jammers' struggle in consumerist society today. 

Roman mass culture was as ruinous to Seneca's ide- 
als as consumer society is to ours. He worried that expo- 
sure to crowds could erode our inner resolve, making vice 
attractive and contaminating our ideals. "The greater the 
mob with which we mingle,” he writes, "the greater the 
danger." То prove the point, he recounts the experience 
of a midday gladiator show that left him feeling “more 
greedy, more ambitious, more voluptuous and even more 
cruel and inhuman” than before. 

Today Seneca's observation would be rejected on the 
presumption that his critique of mass culture stems from 
an aristocratic and antidemocratic sentiment. His oppo- 
nents would argue that Seneca's dislike of crowds is due 
only to a prejudice toward common people. But this argu- 
ment misses the deep philosophical insight that Seneca 
proposes: there is a correlation between the culture that 
surrounds us and our inner life. Following this logic, the 
culture jammer has a legitimate reason to be concerned 
about exposure to violent and pornographic television, 
deceptive news and mind-fucking advertising because 
these cultural forms are destructive to our selves. In other 
words, Seneca's stoic philosophy provides another way to 
ground the movement for mental environmentalism. 

The pressing concern of culture jammers is finding a 
way to resist the dominant culture while keeping our ide- 
als intact and maintaining our will to fight. And it's on this 
issue that Seneca is most articulate. For Seneca, we must 
be on our guard at all times. He writes: "Much harm is 
done by a single case of indulgence or greed; the familiar 
friend, if he be luxurious, weakens and softens us imper- 
ceptibly; the neighbor, if he be rich, rouses our covetous- 
ness; the companion, if he be slanderous, rubs off some of 
his rust upon us, even though we be spotless and sincere. 
What then do you think the effect will be on character, 
when the world at large assaults it!" But Seneca refuses 
to accept the common sense answer that we ought to ei- 
ther imitate or loathe the world. 








Instead, he proposes that we develop a parallel culture 
in which we commune among ourselves to strengthen our 
opposition to the dominant culture. Seneca's counsel is 
plain: “Withdraw into yourself, as far as you can. Associate 
with those who will make a better person of you. Welcome 
those whom you yourself can improve.” While this advice 
seems simple, it's actually the most difficult to accept be- 
cause it forgoes the principles of mass participation and 
mass culture that underlie the majority of contemporary 
politics. 

It would be a mistake to assume that what Seneca has 
in mind is a politics of neutra! moderation. For a stoic, 
moderation fails to address the root cause of society's 
ills. Instead, the art of stoicism is to live within the ten- 
sion of two extremes without seeking the middle path of 
unprincipled moderation. Stoicism challenges us to live 
an affirmation amid the world as it is, to maintain our in- 
ner resolve in the face of temptation and to teach resis- 
tance by way of personal example. It is a difficult task, and 
one for which Seneca offers only one suggestion: decrease 
your desire. 

He relates the story of Epicurus who, when asked by 
Idomeneus how to make his friend Pythocles rich replied, 
“If you wish to make Pythocles rich, do not add to his store 
of money, but subtract from his desires." This wisdom 
does not only apply to wealth, Seneca argues, and he goes 
on to give further examples of what Epicurus could have 
said:"If you wish to make Pythocles honorable, do not add 
to his honors, but subtract from his desires." “If you wish 
Pythocles to have pleasure for ever, do not add to his plea- 
‘sures, but subtract from his desires.” “If you wish to make 
Pythocles an old man, filling his life to the full, do not add 
to his years, but subtract from his desires.” And | think 
Seneca would agree if we were to add one of our own to the 
list: if you wish to make a cultural insurrection, do not wait 
for many people to join, instead subtract from your desires. 

Seneca challenges us to imagine a positive cultural 
movement that is built on the shared practice of a radical 
decrease in desire. He suggests that we first build small 
friendship networks of resistance that are impervious to 
the influences of mass culture because their highest ideal 
is a life without consumption. Seneca encourages us to 
be like the wise man, who, when asked why he devotes his 
life to a philosophy that may reach only a handful of peo- 
ple replied, “I am content with few, content with one, con- 
tent with none at all.” 





Micah White 





CARTRAIN 


Considered solely on the basis of his art, 
Cartrain really isn't all that remarkable and 
hardly qualifies as one of the glorious bastards 
of the year. The teenage graffiti artist traffics in 
а familiar aesthetic: subverting capitalist cul- 
ture by appropriating and distorting its images. 
And when he speaks it's in the kind of half-baked 
platitudes particular to idealistic 16-year-olds 
on a mission. But for some reason this scrap- 

py, inarticulate boy - one of an army of cloaked 
youth who prowl the urban landscape in the style 
of Banksy - has managed to draw the ire of the 
crowned prince of gallery art: Damien Hirst. The 
unlikely adversaries are engaged in a well-pub- 
licized feud that began over copyright infringe- 
ment when Cartrain dared to include in a collage 
an image of For the Love of God, Hirst's infamous 
and ubiquitous diamond-encrusted skull. Though 
his skull image is perhaps one of the most rec- 
ognizable in contemporary art, Hirst didn't take 
too well to being "referenced" in what was es- 
sentially little more than a juvenile parody: 

a kid having fun at a celebrity's expense. When 
the pieces went up for sale, Hirst's response was 
swift and mighty: he summoned his legal team to 
not only seize all of the remaining collages, but 
also the paltry profits (about $350) from sales. 
Overnight Cartrain became the symbol of art as 
insurrection - an adolescent David to Hirst's 
bloated Goliath. The elder artist's disproportion- 
ate response not only gave Cartrain a level of 
celebrity he would likely never have achieved on 
his own, it imbued the work with a level of mean- 
ing that Cartrain likely never intended to convey. 
In light of Hirst's response Cartrain's collages 
appear differently. One piece featuring the skull 
wearing Hirst's trademark spectacles and grinning 
widely over a dollar bill is transformed from 


IRANIAN PROTESTORS 


There is perhaps no one more deserving of 
celebration this year than the fearless activists 
of Iran. What began as a tweet built to a roar - 
& sea of green and red that flooded the streets 
of Tehran. Despite the violence and intimidation 
of the Revolutionary Guard, a new generation of 
Iranian dissenters refused to let their voices be 
silenced. In the face of imprisonment, torture 
and even death, the Iranians exhibited the kind 
of resolution and defiance we haven't seen for 


= 
GLO 
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puerile composition to scathing portrait. Hirst 
emerges as the money-grubbing villain; the artist- 
cum-capitalist more concerned with copyright law 
than with the creative dialogue that art evolves 
through. Cartrain hardly had to do a thing. Asked 
in an interview with the CBC why he chose to use 
Hirst's images in his work at all, Cartrain offers 
a muddled line of logic concluding with the claim 
that Hirst is “iconoclastic.” Cartrain, wheth- 

er he meant to or not, proved that Hirst does in 
fact have a profound reverence for images .. his 
own. And it's about time to introduce a bit of 
the profane into an art world where ownership and 
copyright have become all too sacred. 


Sarah Nardi 





decades - the kind of purity of spirit and 
fortitude of will that brings down dictators 
and changes the world. Their courage in the 
face of despotic retribution has inspired 
would-be revolutionaries around the world - in 
Africa, South America and the Middle East - 
and just may be the spark that sets the world 
on fire. Allah Akbar. 


Staff 


privilege, Edward René David Goldsmith spat out 
the silver spoon and became a tireless agitator 


and flamboyant provocateur: a relentless crusader 


| positioned on the frontlines of the environmental 
movement. He authored A Blueprint for Survival, 
a seminal environmental treatise arguing for 
small, decentralized and largely deindustrialized 


communities that hold people morally and 


ecologically accountable for their lifestyles. 
у | He ran for office as а candidate of the People 

Party (which later became the Green Party) on a 
um platform opposing intensive farming practices 


in Suffolk, England. He paraded the streets with 
a rented camel, and his supporters dressed as 
Arab sheiks and carried signs that read: "Stop 
the desertification of Suffolk!" Goldsmith lost 
IT the election but never his fiphting spirit. He was 
one of the first to cite large-scale development 
When Teddy Goldsmith, founder and longtime editor аз a direct cause of environmental destruction 





of the Ecologist, died in August at the age of and social injustice and tirelessly went after 
80, the green movement lost a grizzled titan. the IMF and the World Bank. In 1989 he campaigned 
Though he could have easily lived a life of against the destruction of forests and in 


support of his cause collected over three million 
signatures, which were delivered to the UN's New 
York headquarters in wheelbarrows. Goldsmith and 
his supporters then occupied the lobby, refusing 
to leave until they were granted a meeting with 
the secretary general. 

Goldsmith's outrageous tactics and extreme 
views made him a figure both revered and reviled 
within the burgeoning movement. But though he 
may have earned his fair share of criticism and 
detractors, his impact is undeniable. 
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SLAVOJ 212ЕК 


Slavoj Zizek’s books don't collect dust, they 
5088 up sweat. He makes Lacanian psychoanalysis 
accessible through postmodern pop culture analogy 
and then turns around and smashes that line of 
thinking with a giant, rusty Soviet hammer. 

A former politician and brazen revolutionary, 
Zizek always imbues his work with a call to ac- 
tion: a demand that you entirely rethink any po- 
sition you may have grown comfortable with. 

This year I read two of his books: Violence and 
In Defense of Lost Causes. They couldn’t be fur- 
ther apart in terms of focus and tempo but are 
unified in their counterintuitive assaults on “com- 
mon sense.” His incitements are effective, almost 
irresistible. After finishing each book I was left 
with the desire to destroy any cliché that may 
have worked its way into my worldview. But more 
importantly I was left with the desire to simply 





GAZA BLOCKADE BUSTERS 


As the Israeli military pummeled the beleaguered 
Gaza Strip in the waning days of December, mem- 
bers of the Free Gaza movement set sail aboard 

a small vessel called Dignity - heading directly 
for the war-torn coast. On board were surgeons to 
assist in treating the massive number of wounded 
Palestinian civilians and three tons of desper- 
ately needed humanitarian aid. Ninety miles from 
the coast, in international waters, the Dignity 
was surrounded by Israeli warships and rammed 





try harder and be better in how I confront what- 
ever it is I’m confronting. 

Beyond his skill as an agent provocateur, the 
most inspiring aspect of Zizek’s work is the 
sheer volume of it. He’s written five books in the 
last two years alone, with a total page count of 
1,536 - that's over four pages a day. Maybe that's 
why there's sweat on his brow and spittle on his 
chin. His tempo of thought is that of a long dis- 
tance runner. 

Zizek's critics argue that he is not a "real 
philosopher," but that's precise- 
ly what makes him so effective. 
Philosophers these days are rare- 
ly able to comment intelligibly 
on current events, choosing in- 
stead to stay cooped up in ivory 
towers, hiding behind bulletproof 
windows of abstraction. Meanwhile 
Zizek is in the shit, sifting 
through the garbage, pleading for 
us to be as excited as he is about 
dismantling a global body politic 
that has become indistinguishable 
from its enemies. 


Douglas Haddow 


repeatedly, eventually taking on so much water 
that it had no choice but to retreat. The voy- 
age marked the sixth time Free Gaza members had 
attempted to break the Israeli siege of Gaza and 
the first time they had failed to reach the shore. 
Free Gaza was formed in 2006 by a group of ac- 
tivists who were tired of waiting for the world 
to stand up for Palestinian rights. With the sup- 
port of academics, attorneys, politicians and hu- 
man rights activists from around the world, Free 


Gaza assembled a small mass of boats and began 
directly challenging the Israeli siege. Israel 
claims the right to control all of Gaza's bor- 
ders - land, sea and air - making prisoners of 
all Palestinians within the occupied territo- 

ry. Free Gaza rejects this claim, refusing to ask 
Israel's permission to send its boats to Gaza. In 
the eight missions it has launched so far, Free 
Gaza has not only delivered aid and supplies to 
the territory, it has also smuggled in journalists 
and human rights observers - who are routinely 
and uniformly denied access to Gaza by Israel — 
in hopes that the world may soon learn the truth. 


Sarah Nardi 


Martin Heidegger never lived to see the inter- 
net, cell phones or genetically modified organ- 
isms. But now, three decades after his death, 
his philosophy has become crucial for un- 
derstanding our techno-world. Without excep- 
tion, all contemporary thought is a reaction to 
Heidegger's influence: a testament to his intel- 
lectual courage in confronting humanity's most 
difficult questions - even when doing so meant 
becoming an intellectual outcast, writing books 
that he knew would be understood only after his 
death. 

If you read only one philosophical text in 
your life, let it be Heidegger's The Question 
Concerning Technology. Heidegger is the sole 
thinker whose understanding of technology pres- 
ents a path away from the calamity we are 
approaching. His critique anticipated our con- 
temporary society, where all sorts of screens 
mediate reality. 

But it is Heidegger's meditative approach 
to thinking that represents his greatest con- 
tribution. Against our busy age of idle chat- 
ter, Heidegger privileged solitude and silence. 
In his isolated hut without electricity and 
running water, Heidegger wrote several major 
works that were not to be published until his 
death. The first of these books, Contributions to 
Philosophy (From Enowning), came out in 1989, 12 
years after he died. And this year alone, three 
more of his books have been released for the 








first time. For decades to come Heidegger will be 
our faithful ally against the consumerist world: 
voice from the past affirming a new way of think- 
ing, living and being. 
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NOTHING. ми. CHANGE 


WITHOUT A REVOLUTION 


Becoming autgnomous could just as easily mean learning to fight іп the street, to - 
occupy empty: houses, to cease: working, to love each other madly and to Shoplift. 
- The Coming Insurrection ፡ 





BUY NOTHING DAY MORPHS INTO A 


WILDCAT GENERAL STRIKE 


THIS NOVEMBER 27! 


Buy Nothing Day was a radical concept when 
we first introduced it 20 years ago. It struck a 
blow against the very heart of our consumer 
culture. For the first decade of its existence 
it had a profound and sweeping effect, shin- 
ing a light on the dark side of consumerism 
at a time when the world was largely oblivi- 
ous to its insidious effects. Year after year 
it fired up the world’s imagination - inspir- 
ing its fair share of sympathy and solidarity, 
resistance and mockery. | remember people 
laughing their heads off at the sight of my 
BND button. But somehow, as the years wore 
on (and despite the fact that last year it was 
celebrated in 65 countries around the world), 
the day seems to be losing its edge. Now, as 
humanity faces crises of ecology, psychology 
and faith, the time has come to rethink the 
day, to reanimate it with new intensity, pur- 
pose and scale. 

This year we're calling for a wildcat gen- 
eral strike. On November 27/28 we're asking 
tens of millions of people around the world to 
bring the capitalist consumption machine to а 
grinding — if only momentary - halt. We want 


you to shut off your lights, your televisions 
and other nonessential appliances. We want 
you to park your car, turn off your phones and 
log off your computer for the day. We're call- 
ing for a Ramadan-like fast. From sunrise to 
sunset, we abstain en masse. Not only from 
shopping but from all the temptations of our 
five-planet lifestyles. 

Instead we'll feed our spirits and minds with 
a feast of subversive activities: pranks, she- 
nanigans, credit card cut-ups, bicycle swarms, 
mallinvasions and all manner of culture jams 
and creative détournements ... and some of 
us will take things even further with sit-ins, 
demonstrations, passive resistance and acts 
of nonviolent defiance, anarchy and civil dis- 
obedience. If we can create a big enough ruck- 
us on November 27/28, then we may be able 
to catalyze what the Situationists tried to set 
in motion half a century ago: a chain reaction 
of refusal against consumer capitalism ... а 
sudden, unexpected moment of truth 
first ever global revolution. 








This is the year we sharpen our claws апа bare our teeth, 


the year we forget the rules and give in to the feral side 
of our activist natu 













January 1 - December 15 January 3 -5 
NEOCLASSICAL SHEEP WALK AMERICAN ECONOMICS 
Throughout the year of the tiger, we _ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
challenge the theoretical foundations MEETING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
of our economic system: we confront The first sheep walk of the year. 
the somnambulant neoclassical drones 

on campuses and in symposiums and 

conferences everywhere. 





April 19 - 25 1 June 25 - 27 

DIGITAL DETOX WEEK G8 SAYONARA PARTY 
We fill the holes in our [ Come to Huntsville, 
souls with something € Ontario and give the G8 
other than pixels. | ` a memorable send-off. 





September 15 

GLOBAL VOTE 

A planet wide plebiscite on 
the most critical issues of 
our time. 






















November 27 (North America) December 2 

and November 28 (International) BATTLE IN SEATTLE ANNIVERSARY 
BUY NOTHING DAY - A full frontal assault on the 
WILDCAT GENERAL STRIKE corporate "I." 


Achain reaction of refusal 
against consumer capitalism. 


November 15 - December 15 
% RAMADAN-CHRISTMAS 

~ Amonth of abstinence 

and spiritual renewal. 







Our crisis is 





a crisis of choice. 


